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Announcement 





E have pleasure in announcing the appearance from the press of the 

shorthand version of the first forty-eight articles from Expert Short- 
hand Speed Course. Our readers who have been following this series of 
plates as it has been given in the magazine each month will need no intro- 
duction to this latest of our publications. 


Advanced Practice in Gregg Shorthand 


PART ONE 


is all in shorthand, printed from plates made by an expert writer of Gregg 
Shorthand. We select at random some of the articles it contains simply to 
convey to your mind its possibilities for increasing your shorthand skill — 
—Practical Value of Literature What is a Patent? 

Lost Arts Electromagnets 

The Stenographer’s Qualifications International Arbitration 

The Art of Conversation Lincoln 

The Sensations of High Speed New Materials for Paper— 


Sixty-three page booklet, linen paper cover, fifty cents 


Expert Shorthand Speed Course 


By RUPERT P. SO RELLE 


Gives an explanation of the scientific methods used in training the successful 
contestants in the Fifth International Shorthand Speed Contest, and the 
matter used for practice. It was these methods that helped Mr. Swem to 
defeat writers like Bottome, Wood, Marshall; to make records in the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ speed contests as 268 words per minute on 
testimony, 237 words per minute on jury charge, and 192 words per minute 
on straight matter, and to make a world’s record for accuracy—99.6% perfect. 


They helped Miss Tarr and Miss Werning to secure N.S. R. speed 
certificates for more than 200 words per minute. 
You can vastly increase both your speed and accuracy by following the 


methods of practice used by these writers. It gives the best collection of 
practice matter ever embodied in a book. 260 pages, bound in cloth, $1.00. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1123 Broadway 32 S. Wabash Avenue 760 Market Street 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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“Girl Wins First Diploma for Certified Shorthand Reporter”’ 


NDER this title the New York 
Herald of Sunday, February 2. 
contains an interesting article about 


the success ot Miss Paula E.. Werning. 
Shorthand, in the recent 


writer of Gregg 
examination held by the Board of Regents 
for candidates for the degree of ¢ S. R 
which 


under the new law. The article. 


follows, was illustrated with a photo of 
Miss Werning and her diploma: 

Winning a unique distinction for herself 
ind at the same time 
plaving a joke upon the 
Board of Regents of the 
State of New York is 
the achievement of Miss 
Paula E. Werning 

Miss Werning has 
just been awarded th 
first diploma ever is 
sued in this State grant 
ing the degree C. S. R. 

Certified Shorthand 
Reporter. She passed 
the examination on 
and the di 
ploma was issued Linnie 
diately by the 


regents NG 
The joke on the board J 


Tuesday 





the examination You see I already had 
National Shorthand 
Association that I could write 


1 certificate from the 
Re porte rs’ 
206 words a minute and I knew that was 
is fast as I would be called upon to go 

At Albany they put on 


Chere were the 


court scene 


to trv me out usual 


questions and answers, the wrangling of 
lawyers and all that goes with a regular 
session of court The dictation varied at 
‘A speed of from 130 to 200 words a minute 
ind then at unexpected 
ntervals I was request 
ed to refer back to my 
notes and read certain 
passages 

When that part of 
the examination was 
over I was required to 
transcribe mv notes and 
] 


do it accurately and in 
is short 1 tiie s pos 
sible I was surprised 


that | did not find the 
test more difficult 

Miss Werning is. the 
daughter of the Rev. I 
Werning. pastor of Zion 


4 German Evangelical 

~ a a " 
came about through the ee Church, of Lowden, 
fact that in having the Miss Pavia E. Wenniy: lowa. When she finished 


certificates engraved thx 

regents did not contemplate a woman tak 
examination, and so all the cer 
tificates read him ind lie As th 
first successful 


ing the 


ipplicant was a woman 
the board was forced to erase those littl 
words and insert in their place the words 
‘her’ and “‘she 

“Of course I am very proud and happy 
over the whole matter,” said Miss Wern 
ing to a Herald reporter yesterday after 
noon at the office of the Gregg Publishing 
( ompany, No. 1128 
is employed, “but I felt very confident of 


Broadway. where she 


the result when I went to Albany to try 


Copyright by the ¢ 


her course in stenog 
raphy shi said she could see no career in 
the little lowa 


town and so she went to 


Chicago She won recognition there and 
soon got an appointment with the Navy 


Department at Washington At the end 
of seven months she had gained such dis 
tinction in her work that her employer 
declared her to be the 
the department had Then Mr. Gre 
pe rsuaded her to come to New York and 


best ste nogr ipl r 


ou 
- 


enter his servic She has been with her 
present employe r for about three vears 

I have not decided just what I will 
lo. remarked Miss Werning but with 
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my credentials I anticipate no great dif- 
ficulty in getting an appointment to some 
court. Of course my diploma does not 
insure me a position; it simply makes me 
eligible, since I already have passed the 
civil service examination for stenographers. 
“As yet I have received no proposals 
proposals of she added 
hastily, “but you see the world does not 
know about me yet.” 


a job, I mean,” 


The examination given by the regents is 
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The Test a Most Severe One 


To show how difficult the examination 


is we quote from the regents’ rules: 


“Eligible candidates who take the exam 
ination will be required (1) to write short 
hand, from dictation, of regular court pro 
ceedings or such matter as may be selected 
by the board of examiners, for at least one 
hour, at a speed varying from 130 to 200 
words a minute; with an average speed of 
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about as severe a test as the stenographer 
will ever be called upon to take. The 
examining board is made up of a group of 
New York professional reporters, and they 
planned an examination that would test 
the candidates’ stenographic powers to the 
limit. The reporters of the state have been 
working for years to get a law passed that 
would put the reporting profession on the 
same basis as other professions; to keep 
out of the profession all those who did not 
possess skill of the highest order. 


150 words a minute; (2) to transcribe such 
part of the dictation as the examiners may 
indicate; (3) to read aloud such portion 
of the dictated matter as the 


may require.” 


How the Test Was Conducted 


examiners 


The examination was conducted by Mr. 
Harlan H. Horner, Chief of the Examina- 
tions Division of the Regents, and the 
three members of the C. S. R. Board of 
Examiners: James M. Ruso, Chairman; 
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Henry L. Beach, Secretary; and F. W. 
Allen. 

Although notice of the examination had 
appeared fn nearly all of the professional 
papers only three candidates made appli- 
cation, and at the time of the examination 
only one candidate appeared—Miss Wern- 
ing. Each of the examiners was supplied 
with a copy of the transcript of a case 
tried in the Supreme Court of Albany 
County—-The People versus McStea, a 
trial for murder in the first degree. The 
typewritten copies of the case were counted 
out and every 100 words indicated so that 
the requirements for speed could be fol- 
lowed to the letter. Messrs. Beach and 
Allen had their watches on the table to 
make sure that the timing was correct. 
The examiners sat together on one side of 
the table opposite Miss Werning. Exam- 
iner Ruso started the examination by read- 
ing the questions put to the witnesses, 
while Mr. Allen read the answers, and 
Mr. Beach noted the deviations from the 
copy made by the readers. The charge to 
the jury was read by Mr. Ruso. 

After the hour's ‘dictation ranging in 
speed from 130 to 200 words per minute 
had been given, Miss Werning was called 
upon to read back the testimony of wit- 
nesses at points previously agreed upon by 
the examiners. So readily did she read 
the matter back that at first it was thought 
unnecessary to require a written transcrip- 
tion, but when it was suggested that the 
rules required a written transcript it was 
made. Her promptness in finding the place 
when a particular part of the testimony 
was required was a feature that excited 
great admiration among the examiners 
or, as one examiner expressed it, “it was 
cause for astonishment.” 

It will be remembered that these exam- 
iners are all practical reporters and un- 
derstand fully the difficulties of reporting 

and especially under such trying condi- 
tions as those under which Miss Werning was 
then working. She was asked to transcribe 
a portion of the jury charge and the direct 
testimony—part of the testimony was ex- 
pert medical testimony—which she did. 
Only one error was found in the tran- 
script. The examiners then told her that 
her reading had been fine, her transcript 
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practically without an error, and congrat- 
ulated her on the good work she had done. 


Fluency in Reading Causes Astonishment 


In talking with the examiners after- 
wards Miss Werning caused considerable 
astonishment when she stated that she had 
never reported a day in court. They could 
hardly believe that one whose transcript 
was prepared in such perfect form, who 
read back the testimony of witnesses, the 
rulings of the court, and reproduced the 
language of the attorneys so readily, could 
have attained this ability without a great 
deal of experience in actual court report- 
ing. Mr. Ruso, in writing about the ex- 
amination afterwards, said: 

“We required the candidate to read 10 
minutes dictation at a speed of 150 to 160 
words, also at a speed of 175 words, and 
she also read the testimony of 190 to 200 
words, and to our surprise she executed 
the test with scarcely an error. We then 
had her write out one of the tests, and the 
copy she turned in was very clean and 


neat and perfectly transcribed, although 
she informed us that she had never had 
any regular practice except the dictation 


she had been given lately.” 

Two hundred and seventy-two reporters 
made application for C. S. R. certificates 
under the waiver clause—which exempted 
practicing reporters of certain experience 
—and one hundred thirty-eight certificates 
were granted. But Miss Werning is the 
first and only candidate to take the exam- 
ination. Hers, therefore, is a unique dis- 
tinction in a profession that is commonly 
regarded as one for men alone. 


Miss Werning Wins Other Honors 


In the United States Civil Service ex- 
amination for stenographer held in New 
York recently Miss Werning passed the 
140-word test in shorthand—the highest 
given—with a grade of 99 per cent. In 
the typewriting straight copy test she was 
given a grade of 100 per cent. As a result 
of her excellent work, the announcements 
of the examination had no sooner been 
made than she received a telegram from 
the Navy Department at Washington of- 
fering her an excellent appointment. She 
is now No. 1 on the list of eligibles from 
New York state. 
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Where Miss Werning Was Trained 


Miss Werning studied shorthand at the 
well-known Gem City Business College, 
Quincy, Ill., completing the shorthand and 
tvpewriting course in less than five 
months. She accepted a stenographic posi 
tion in Chicago, and in the spring of 1909 
entered the re porting class of Gre gg 
School, Chicago. In April, 1909, she took 
the Civil Service examination for stenog 
rapher and typewriter, successfully taking 
the 120 words a minute test in stenog 
raphy. She received her grades in July, 
and on September 18 was notified of her 
appointment to a position with the Bureau 
of Navigation, Navy Department, Wash 
ington, D.C. In May, 1910, Miss Wern 
ing took a position with the New York 
office of the Gregg Publishing Company. 
In October, 1910, she entered the contest 
for speed and accuracy held at Baltimors 
by the Progressive Stenographer Maga 
cine and won it with a transcript that was 
100 per cent pertect—a record that has 
never been equalled in any of the contests 
since that time 


Keep Your Mind Clear, Your 
Judgment Keen 


HERE is a microbe called “unrest 
It breeds in many a busy brain. It 
It 


blurs many a clear vision. un 
balances many a sound judgment. It 
sours a healthy ambition. It ferments 


it into a mad passion for quick riches. It 
urges us on to undertake things overnight, 
that need years of mature effort to ac 
complish. It makes us unfit to do our 
daily work. 
Acquire patience—a willingness to wait 
Seek content—content that smothers un 
rest and enables us to do our present task 
with a true eye, a clear mind, a keen judg 


ment.—System. 

Character is more than intellect. A 
great soul will be strong to live, as well as 
to think. Goodness outshines genius, as 
the sun makes the electric light cast a 
shadow.—F. merson. 

+ * + 


Be sure you are right. then go ahead 





Some Rules 


(The key to this plate will be given next month. ) 
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Co-operation is one of the greatest words in the language 
If you have discovered a time- or effort-saving way 
pass it on” for the benefit of others 


you help yourself 
of doing your work 


Idea Exchang 


By helping others, 


Those whose suggestions are printed will be entitled to 
a twelve months’ extension of their subscription 
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Dating Notebooks 


ALWAYS place the date at the bettom 
of the page, about one-half inch from 
the extreme edge, and then turn this 

sheet out beyond the left-hand edge of the 
notebook, and when the book is closed this 
serves as an index and saves turning pages 
luoking for a date. If the stenographer 
works through the book and then returns 
to the front, it may be necessary to sacri 
fice the page used as an index, but to my 
thinking it is well worth the 


way of 
Harry N. Shropshire, Chester, Pa. 


while. 
Removing Carbon Sheets 


I have found the following method ad 
vantageous, especially in heavy manifold 
work where speed is the important fac 
tor: On the lower right-hand corner of the 
carbon sheet paste a small piece of paper 
so that it projects out at the side of the 
sheet about half an inch. Cut off the 
upper left-hand corner of the carbon and 
when ready to remove the sheets, grasp the 
letters where these corners have been cut 
from the carbons and they can be readily 
removed by means of the tabs on the lower 
corner.—Clarence M. Styer, Huron, 8S. 


Dak. 
When Addressing Envelopes 


After placing envelope in position for 
a second envelope and 


addressing, take 
put against platen, but don’t turn same. 
Then as you address the first envelope and 
work the space lever, the second envelope 
will begin to revolve in the machine. 
When the first envelope is addressed and 
when turning the platen to release same, 
the second envelope will be in position for 
thereby time it 
take to turn the 


saving the 
first 


addressing, 


would otherwise 


platen to release the first envelope and 
then turning it again to put in the second 
envelope. 

When ready to address the second en 
velope, place another envelope in position 
as before, and so on.—Theodore Corenzwit, 


Newark, N. J. 
Transcribing Made Easy 


ago I changed my manner 
of transcribing so as to both time 
and energy. After dating and address 
ing a letter, | keep my eyes on the note 
book and depend entirely upon the bell 
in transcribing, just as I do in regular 
copy work. At first it was rather difficult 
for me to keep from looking back and 
forth, but now when I do forget myself 
and shift my eves too much, I become ag 
gravated. Stenographers will find this 
method, if persisted in, to bring surprising 
results. In this way, it is not 
necessary for me to continually employ 
one hand in adjusting a guide blotter, and 
the only time I take my eves off the short 
hand notes is when I happen to make a 
typographical error. I think all really good 
stenographers ought to try this way, and 
thus be able to get the full benefit of be 
Emil M. Winter, 


Some time 


Save 


writing 


ing a “touch operator.” 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Acquiring a Vocabulary 

W rite the Greqa shorthand. 
Whenever you hesitate over a word, think 
what is the best outline for that word, 
then take your Manual or Gregg Diction 
ary and verify the theory. When you have 
satisfied yourself that the outline is cor 
then practice that word until you 
can write it fluently. Incidentally, you 
become familiar with everything in the 
Writer, and it is more firmly im 


Writer in 


rect, 


Greaqaq 
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pressed on your mind than if you had 
merely read it over. 

I apply the same principle in taking 
dictation. Any word that I am _ not 
familiar with I write as nearly correct 
as possible, then when I have time, make 
a note in the back of my notebook, and 
practice these words whenever I have a 
few minutes’ spare time. 

I also take my Gregg Dictionary with 
me and read it on the train, going and 
coming from work. In this way a great 
many words are retained in my memory, 
and when I encounter them in dictation I 
know how to write them.—Alice M. Coz, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Keeping Memoranda 

I keep a card in a conspicuous place on 
my desk as a daily or weekly memoran- 
dum for jotting down business appoint- 
ments which my employer asks me to re- 
mind him of, and all other notations that 


hold good temporarily. — Sophia Wagner, 


Madison, Wis. 
Sealing Envelopes 


It is quite a tiresome task to seal en 
velopes, especially so, when there are 
several hundred to be sealed. 

In order to save time in sealing, I take 
all of the envelopes and put them in a 
pile with the glued side turned up. Then 
after moving the envelopes until the glue 
on each envelope is exposed, I take a 
sponge or damp cloth and moisten the glue. 
Then it is an matter to fasten the 
envelopes. 

This method, with little practice, will 
be found to be a great time-saver.—Joe 
Weber, St. Louis, Mo. 


casy 


How I Increase My Vocabulary 


I always carry a small loose-leaf note- 
book with me, and whenever I hear an un- 
usual word that I think I am liable to 
get in dictation at some time, I write it 
down and after it the correct shorthand 
form; also in dictation, I make a note of 
any new word of which I am doubtful and 
afterward look up the correct form. I 
memorize these forms in any leisure mo- 
ment I may have. In this way, I have a 
dictionary especially adapted to the work 
in which I am engaged, and as they are 
fewer, the words which are liable to come 
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up are more easily found. With the loose- 
leaf book, the lists can be arranged alpha- 
betically and new leaves inserted at any 
time.—Clarence M. Styer, Huron, 8. 
Dak. 


Another Vocabulary Suggestion 

Almost every typist has a few unoccu 
pied minutes every day and these spare 
minutes might very well be devoted to 
copying out on the typewriter the words 
in the dictionary and their meaning. 

I believe that this gives a more lasting 
impression of the word form than when 
the word is memorized direct from the 
dictionary. This may seem a very large 
task, but it is surprising the amount of 
this kind of practice one can get in a few 
minutes.—A. W. Nielsen, Rockhampton, 
Queensland. 

A Space-Saver 

When answering a letter, write the car 
copy on the back of the letter to 
which you are responding. It saves paper, 
space in the letter file, and when looking 
up a letter in the file you have the answer 
to it without further Sophia 
Wagner, Madison, Wis. 


bon 


search. 


Some Excellent Suggestions 


I make it a practice each month, while 
my magazine is fresh to me, to go through 
it, first copying my translation, typed as 
Next 
I read all the suggestions, articles, etc. 
Then I translate the material to be put 
into shorthand, and lastly I translate the 
keys of the preceding month back into 
shorthand. At this time I also compare 
my translation of the plates of the months 
before, correcting spelling 
and outlines. I believe I keep up my in- 
terest better because of following a regu 
lar system as above outlined. 

My second suggestion is this: I am the 
only Gregg writer employed in the offices 
of this department. I therefore find it 
difficult to find any one who will dictate 
to me. This is-my way to study a key. 
I translate the key. Then I correct it 
with the plate. Then I copy the plate 
once or twice, and when I am sure I have 
all the new outlines and corrections well 
in mind, I set my key up before me and, 
watching that, and not looking at my 


correctly as possible, of the plates. 


punctuation, 
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paper or pencil, I copy the key as rapidly 
as possible. My notes are not quite as 
regular as they would be under more per- 
fect conditions, but they afford excellent 
practice in reading irregular outlines. 

My third and last suggestion is in re- 
gard to making carbon copies. I some- 
times am obliged to make a great many 
carbon copies. In placing them in the 
machine I found a simple way to keep the 
papers and carbons together and straight. 
I insert them beneath the flap of an un- 
sealed long envelope and they roll through 
the machine easily and evenly.—Rosina K. 
Schenk, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Indexing the Gregg Writer 


I find that making an index for each 
copy of the Gregg Writer when I receive 
it is a great help to me when I want to find 
a particular article, etc. I merely write 
the headings and page numbers on a sheet 
of paper and place it inside the front 
cover of the magazine.—Walter Williams, 


Lynnville, Ind. 


A Fountain Pen Suggestion 


I have often had my fountain pen “go 
In such a 


dry” with no ink available. 
case I fill the barrel of the pen with water 


until it is about two-thirds full. The water 
will mix with the ink and sediment remain- 
ing in the barrel of the pen and form a 
very good writing fluid. 
found to be entirely satisfactory, as a pen 
is rarely allowed to become entirely empty, 
and repeated fillings even with special 
fountain pen ink will cause more or less 
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sediment to collect in the pen, which the 
water will dissolve and form an ink of 
about the usual composition. This method 
cannot, of course, be repeated too often, or 
the residue in the pen will not contain 
enough ink, etc., to form the proper com- 
bination. As an occasional expedient, how- 
ever, it is entirely practicable, and when 
ink is not obtainable I know of no other 
substitute—A. B. Mattor, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
An Efficiency Creator 

Have a small indexed memorandum book 
close at hand when taking dictation, and 
jot down between orders the name of the 
firm and any special brand or quality of 
goods carried by that firm for future ref- 
erence. In my experience, many times the 
“boss” simply mentions the article to be 
purchased and hesitates, expecting me to 
supply the name of the firm who furnished 
the same, or vice versa, and this memor- 
andum book, when neatly indexed is an 
instantaneous reference to all material that 
is usually ordered in the oadinary course 
of the month.—Helen Yungbluth, Mar- 
quette, Mich. 

Two Pencils in One 

The following saves carrying two or 
more pencils with you: Instead of ordi- 
nary pencil, use a pencil lengthener and a 
short piece of pencil sharpened at both 
ends. In this way you can have a sharp 
pencil in an instant by simply reversing 
the short piece, and the point is not .as 
liable to become broken.—Clarence M. 
Styer, Huron, S. Dak. , 


oeO°o 
The Stenographer Must Love His Work 


HERE is one qualification a stenog- 
rapher must possess, without which 
he can scarcely hope to be success- 


ful. I refer to a love of the work. It 
was Longfellow who said: 


Ah, how skilful grows the hand 
That obeyeth love’s command! 

It is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest doth attain, 
And he who followeth love’s behest 
Far excelleth all the rest! 


How few students, how few stenogra- 
phers, go into their studies and work with 


the proper enthusiasm that they should 
have. 

Be a. shorthand enthusiast: 
excel. Put your whole energy into it. 
Allow nothing to discourage you. A high 
standard of excellence must be your con- 
stant and steady aim. Keep m mind the 
advantages, the opportunities to be derived 
by acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
shorthand, and which you cannot expect 
to acquire unless you take a deep interest 
—have a love for the work in hand.- 
From Frank Harrison’s Shorthand Maga- 
sine, 1891. 


Ever try to 





The Friendship of Books 


(The key to this plate will be given next month 
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by John R. Gregg 





SCP Learner and 
His Problems 


A Department of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. Conducted 
1123 Broadway, New 
munications relating to this department should be addressed. 
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Points About Execution—the Economic Value of Good Notes 


HE value of good notes from the 
viewpoint of economy is rarely con- 
sidered by the student of shorthand. 

If students could be so deeply impressed 
with the importance of good notes that 
they would devote the attention to that 
phase of the work that its importance de- 
mands, would hear anything 
about the difficulty of reading “cold notes.” 

The ease with which our system may be 


we never 


read, even when the notes have been im- 
perfectly executed, seems to justify the 
statement teachers often hear from stu- 
dents—"‘‘I can read my notes; what is the 
use of making them any better?” That 
appears on its surface to be a logical view 
to take; but is it? Let us show you why 
it is not. The real value of good notes 
is to be found in the speed with which 
they can be read in transcribing. 
Good Notes Mean Greater Service 

You must continually look forward to 
the time when you will become a part of 
the working organization of some business 
concern. And it is there that your ability 
to read your notes rapidly and accurately 
shows itself in terms of dollars and cents. 
The 
more service you can render the greater 
and, inciden 


The business man pays for service. 


will be your value to him 

tally, to yourself. That is 
law that cannot be dodged. 

are such as to enable you to utilize your 
full typing speed in transcribing—to keep 
your machine speeding along uninterrup 
tedly—that fact will be quickly appre 
ciated, because the business man will real- 
ize immediately the value of that ability 
to him. Any time that you spend in de 
ciphering poorly executed notes will be 
a distinct him—and to you, too, 
your will depend upon 


an economic 


If your notes 


loss to 
because salary 


what you can do. 


Poor notes are uneconomical from every 
point of view. It takes no longer to make 
good notes than it does to make poor ones 
under ordinary working conditions. Hence 
it is obvious that any time unnecessarily 
consumed in reading imperfect notes is 
a distinct the worker's total effi- 
It effects a loss in several ways. 


loss in 
ciency. 
If you read part way through a sentence 
and encounter a character that stops you, 

makes it necessary for you to give con 
centrated attention to it even for a brief 
time,—you will be forced to go back and 
read the whole sentence again, perhaps 
several times, before you can decide on it 
That is a distinct loss in 
transcribing speed. Again, the poor exe- 
word may lead com- 
By misreading a charac 


absolutely. 
cution of one 
pletely astray. 
ter you may type some part of the sen- 
tence before you discover that you are in 
That means a serious loss of time 


you 


error. 
because you will either have to alter the 
words you have written or rewrite the 
whole letter. 

These are things that are occurring ev- 
ery day in thousands of offices through- 
out the country resulting in serious losses 
of time. And such loss of time does not 
affect the employer nearly so much as it 
does the stenographer himself. It simply 
means a reduction in the productive power 
of the stenographer and a reduction also 
in earning power. 

Poor Notes Go Hand in Hand With 

Inaccuracy 

The student who says, and probably be 
that he 
notes when indifferently executed is mis- 
taken in his point of view. He may be 
able to read them if given enough time. 
That is the important point; time is an 
element that cannot be disregarded. If 


lieves, toc, can always read his 
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memoranda 


memorandum 


patient 


passionate 


impatient 


impassionate 


impassioned 


persecute 


prosecute 


persecution 


prosecution 


perfect 


prefer 


separation 


suppression 


suppuration 
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List of Similar Words—Continued 


5 uppress 


circus 


women 


woman 


favored 


favorite 


considered 


considerate 


patron 


pattern 


adapt 


adopt 


cessation 


secession 


prescription 


proscription 


}>- 


c 


(To be continued) 


permanent 


prominent 


premium 


pre-eminent 


distinct 


distant 


destined 


distinguish 


distinction 


destination 


garden 


guardian 


fortune 


fourteen 


except 


expect 


embarrass 


embrace 


fellows 


philosopher 


granted 


guaranteed 


collision 


collation 


collusion 


foam 


foment 


seem 


cement 


lame 


lament 


resume 


re-assume 
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he would get someone to watch him during 
his transcribing and note with stop watch 
second lost in stops to read the 
notes that cannot be read at sight, he 
would be appalled at how much time is 
wasted in this way. Like the 
man dictating, he does not take heed of the 
lapse of time. The student of shorthand 
never knows beforehand in what line of 
business he will be engaged. He may be 
able to read the ordinary dictation even 
if his notes are not good, but when he en- 
counters strange and unfamiliar matter he 
will find that his poor notes are decidedly 
deceptive. Then, too, careless notes lead 
to inaccuracies that the stenographer is 
unaware of until the letter comes back to 

The troublesome word that 
an appeal to the dictator to 
untangle the problem is always embar- 


every 


business 


be rewritten. 


necessitates 


rassing. 
The Problem of Efficiency 


One of the questions that is now en 
gaging the attention of some of the great 
est minds in the world is the question of 
human efficiency. It is a question that 
each student should study for himself. His 
ability to give a certain service is his 
capital. The more service he gives, the 
more capital he possesses. And the writ- 
ing of good notes is one of the first steps 
in the direction of greater efficiency that 
he ought to take. 


Skill in Writing Elementary Characters the 
Basis of Good Execution 


Last month we discussed some of the 
clementary problems in execution and gave 
examples for practice. As these combina- 
tions occur over and over again in all 
kinds of shorthand work they form the 
basis of all your shorthand writing so far 
as execution is concerned, and a great 
deal of time ought to be given to review- 
ing and practicing them. Before starting 
on the practice work in these series of 
exercises, bear in mind these facts: 

1. That in the execution of shorthand 
forms the movements used in writing at 
a slower rate should be the same as at a 
higher rate—the only difference being in 
the speed. In drawing characters an en- 
tirely different movement from that em- 


ployed in writing is used. To get the best 
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results, the characters should always be 
written not drawn. 

2. The ability to execute one word or 
a group of words with accuracy and speed 
is extended to all other words and affects 
them favorably. 

8. The principal points to be observed 
in execution are: 

Distinctions in sizes of 
length of the strokes. 

Considerable difficulty is experienced 
by beginners in executing the simple char- 
acters by not properly understanding or 
recognizing the forms of such simple char- 
acters as “k” “g” “r’ “1.” The sharper 
curve at the end of “k” “g’”’ and the begin- 
ning of “r’ “Il” is caused by the natural 
tendency of the hand to take these direc- 
tions from long practice in writing long- 
hand. 

Many students, through misconception 
of the actual form of such characters, will 
use two distinct movements in writing them 
and attempt to form a “hook” at the be- 
ginning or end. If the characters are 
written with a perfectly natural movement, 
they will take on their characteristic forms 
automatically. You do not need to give 
any attention to that feature of it. Simply 

with a free, easy 
freedom in the fol- 


circles and 


execute the characters 
movement. Note the 
lowing: 


rr 


“fr” and “fl” combinations—or 
should also be executed with one 


Practice the following: 


The 
blends 
movement. 


> 


, faa © < < Cc < 


¢ 

Note particularly the slant of “f” as indi 
cated by the dotted lines. Careless writers 
backhand slant 
appearance of 


will often give the “f” a 
that destroys the artistic 
the form: 

Incorrect forms: 


4 t 


When a vowel intervenes between the 
a following “r’” or “IT” 


“ft” or “v” and 
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Supplementary Exercises 
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the angle at the junction is restored and 
the circles placed outside the angle thus: 


Note that if the circle were removed the 
two characters would still retain their dis 
tinctive forms. This is a point that is to 
be observed in all joinings that are not 
blended. 

The distinctions in length in the fol 
lowing carefully 


noted and the exercises practiced until 


characters should be 


the distinctions can be made positively at 
high speed. 


< 4 


In placing a circle between strokes like 
the following, that the distinctive 
forms of the consonants are properly ob- 


note 


served: 


In such combinations as the following 
a very full curve is necessary to produce a 
form that can be quickly and accurately 


re ad: 


Attention must also be given to the exe- 
cution of straight lines. Better outlines 
will be made automatically if the methods 
of joining the circle explained in the first 
irticle are observed. Note particularly in 
the following. that the curve is definite 


distinet: 
7 


execution of the hooks is 
very important. The hook should be made 
very small and deep. It should have the 
proper slant also, and should be made so 
that if a line were drawn across 


The proper 


vertical 
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the bottom of thé downward hook or the 
top of the upward hook the two points of 
the hook would be parallel with the line. 
Practice the following: 


Note the comparative size of the hook 


and “‘k”’ 


and “‘r.”’ 


Also the comparative size of the three 
characters of this group: 


When a circle vowel precedes or follows 
a hook it should not interfere with the 
characteristic form of the hook; but comes 
outside of it: 

Correct forms: 


4 


Incorrect forms: 


Practice the following words containing 
the foregoing combinations: 


7 


It will be seen that the intervention of a 
vowel does not destroy the distinctive form 
of the strokes. 


—P at 


When the hooks are turned on their 


sides they should look like this: 


2 —s 


, —_ - 
When joined to downward or other char- 
hooks should be distinctive in 


acters the 
form: 
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how the hooks are executed 
follows another as in the fol- 


Observe 
when one 
lowing: 


The distinction in the movements used 
in the execution of the “ye” 
loops as distinguished from joined circles 
should be carefully analyzed and _ prac- 
ticed. That these are infrequent combina- 
tions is one reason why they should be well 
executed when encountered. Study and 
practice the following contrasted forms: 


c 


oS ar rx 


2 - 


- v 


7 *« } + 


In the first few lessons all of the ele- 
mentary shorthand material is presented. 
The lessons that follow are only different 
combinations of these elementary strokes. 
Hence it is of very great importance that 
you early acquire correct movement in 
execution. 

The movements you acquire now will 
gradually become automatic. Sooner or 
later the law of habit will get you in its 
clutches. If your habits are good, the 
sooner the law takes hold the better off 
you will be. But if the habits are bad, 
it will be next to an impossible task to rid 
yourself of them. 

Next month some more problems will 
be discussed. 


oOCo 
The Antiquity of Shorthand 


UCH confusion prevails in the 
M mind of the average person as to 

the antiquity of shorthand writing, 
it being the common impression that short- 
hand is a modern art introduced in the 
early part of the last century. And this 
idea is constantly being fostered by the 
publishers of some of the old-time sys- 
tems. As a matter of fact, shorthand prob- 
ably is almost as old as longhand writing 
itself. The Bible makes frequent mention 
of “ready writers,” the “scribes” of those 
ancient times, who in all probability used 
some sort of shorthand abbreviations for 
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facilitating their work. Just how old 

hand is has not been determined wit 
historic exactness, but it is certain t! 
was well developed at least a centur 
fore the birth of Christ. The foll: 
timely article which appeared in 
Scranton (Pa.) Times of Januar 
is to all practical purposes histor 
correct: 

“Shorthand is so intimately asso 
in our minds with the rush of modern | 
and methods that it is startling to |carn 
that somite form of it was known to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. Yet there 
appears to be little doubt that the orations 
of Cicero were reported with g skill! and 
rapidity equal, perhaps, to those of many 
modern stenographers. It is, however, dif 
ficult to state just how old is the system 
of abbreviated writing. The Greeks called 
it tachygraphy. Xenophon is believed to 
have employed this system of taking notes 
of the lectures of Socrates, which would 
take it back to the fifth century befor 
Christ. This is disputed by some author 
ities, but there seems to be no doubt about 
its use in the first century. By some it is 
held that the development of shorthand 
was due especially to Marcus Tullius Tiro 
Born in Latium in 103 B. C., Tiro, who 
was a slave, was reared with Cicero, who 
was some years his junior. Freed, he bx 
came Cicero’s secretary, and in this ca 
pacity aided him greatly. In the famous 
trial of Cataline (63 B. C.) the steno 
graphic skill of Tiro was shown at its 
height. 

“In the first century before Christ a dis 
course of Cato Uticensis was, according to 
Plutarch, taken down by shorthand report 
ers. Early in the third century of our era 
is encountered the term “semeiograph 
(stenographic character), used by th 
Greek orator, Flavius Philostratus.  )Dri 
gen of Alexandria (185-254 A. D.) noted 
his sermons in shorthand, and Socrates, 
the ecclesiastical historian of the fourth 
century, said that parts of sermons 0! St. 
John Chrysostom were preserved by the 
same process.” 

oOo 

“Remember you are responsible | 
talents, for the time, for the opport 
you now have; improve them as o1 
must ‘give an account.” 
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“The Hopeful Orator” 
(For key, see O. G. A. Dept., January Number) 
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spokesman of the clan. 











HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article “O. G. A’s Test” in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “‘plate’’ which will appear in the February 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “‘O. G. A." certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The 0. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G. A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,”’ the right side for ““accuracy”’ and the base 
for “beauty’’—the three qualities that go to make up 
artistic writing. 


that we announced the “Local Or- 

der” idea, several splendid clubs 
have reached us, and we are glad to add 
them to the list headed by “Local Order” 
number one, sent in in December, by Mr. 
Rude of Carthage, Mo. There is no doubt 
that Mr. Blanchard’s group of “artists” 
deserves the title “Local Order” number 
two. ‘There are only a few students in his 
class who are not yet members of the O. 
G. A., but we are assured that their tests 
will be forthcoming in the course of a few 
weeks. Mr. Blanchard writes that his class 
has organized a tentative O. G. A. clan, 
and that the following officers have been 
elected: Miss Anna Larson, President; 
Miss Martha Anderson, Vice-President, 
and Mir. James Nevin, Secretary. A few 
of the Ottumwa members will be found 
listed in the January number. The new 


; L'THOUGH it was only last month 


“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing. 


This department is the official 
Conducted by Alice L. Rinne, O. G. A., 


32 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 
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ones—those granted the card of member- 
ship on the the January test—are Martha 
Anderson, Elizabeth Anderson, Alta Cul- 
bertson, Theresa Brady, Lynette Herring- 
ton, James Nevin, Eugene Parker, Vic- 
toria Darrell, Nellie Jones, Ruth Edmund, 
Ruth Partlow and Walter Schafer. 

We wish to confer “Local Order” num- 
ber three on the club sent in by Mr. J. F. 
Yenner, High School, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Several members of his class sent in their 
papers last month, and the new members 
listed this month are William Dupree, 
Earl Himes and John Simon. We have 
not heard from Mr. Yenner in regard to 
the organization of his “Local Order,” but 
we expect to hear from him just as soon 
as the members can meet and make ar- 
rangements for their future work. 

Miss Nellie L. Nusser of the Bucyrus 
Business College, Bucyrus, Oho, sends us 
her write-up of the January test, with the 
following letter: 

Enclosed find $1.00 and also four copies 
of “The Hopeful Orator” written in shorthand 
by the following students of the Bucyrus Busi- 
ness College: Irene Bogan, Flora Beer and 
Gladys Martz. My own paper is included. We. 
wish to become members of the O. G. A. if the 
copies enclosed meet with your approval. 

All the students are very much interested in 
this work, and I think perhaps that more of 
them will try in a very short time. 

Good! And now, Miss Nusser, please 
see that our young friends get together 
and organize “Local Order” number four! 
Unless we hear from you to the contrary, 
we shall put you down on our books as 
“Local Order” number four, and we are 
anxious to make note of the officers. Or 
perhaps you will wish to postpone the 
election until after some of your other 
students have sent in their tests. At any 
rate, write us. 

And now we wonder if it wouldn’t be a 
good plan for the officers of the various 
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clubs to correspond with each other re- 
garding their work. Discuss your prob- 
lems, and then, when there is no apparent 
solution, write to headquarters, and we 
may be able to help you out. 

There seems to be a slight misunder- 
standing as to the meaning of our Order. 
We are reminded of a letter just received 
from one of our best known business col- 
lege teachers who writes: 

In working up the O. G. A. idea in our 
classes, how much assistance should the teacher 
give the student? Is it right to drill the stu- 
dents on the monthly tests and then have them 
sent in? It seems to me that is a test only of 
execution and of the teacher’s theory. It seems 
unfair in some ways to place ordinary students 
on a list with such teachers as Miss Dixon, Paul 
G. Duncan, Miss Hunter, Mr. Jakeman, Mr. 
Zimpfer, and others of recognized ability. 

I may have the wrong idea entirely. 
set me right. 

That brings to us the thought that per- 
haps there is some misunderstanding about 
the Order. Because a student in the Gem 
City Business College has been granted 
one of our certificates is no evidence that 
his writing is, in any way, equal to Mr. 
Duncan’s! No, indeed. It means that his 
work comes up to the standard adopted by 
the Committee—not necessarily that it is 
on a par with that of Mr. Duncan! Mr. 
Zimpfer does beautiful work and some of 
his students are excellent writers of the 
system, worthy of membership in the Or- 
der of Gregg Artists, but few of them can 
write as well as he. We do not expect 
you, teacher friends, to drill your students 
on the tests, but there is no harm done in 
assisting them a little with their work in 
this connection. They must be past the 
theory stage before it is advisable for them 
to attempt to win the certificate. We are 
assuming that they have a creditable 
knowledge of the rules and their applica- 
tion, and our aim is towards the artistic 
side. If the applicant’s theory is poor we 
take it that it is review he needs—not 
drill for the artistic! Sometimes an ap- 
plicant is refused the certificate, not so 
much because his style is not up to the 
required standard, but more because he is 
not yet ready to try for the honor. We 
must bring up his knowledge of the rules 
to the required standard before we can let 
him inside the gates of such a select body 
as we are trying to organize. 


Please 
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For the test this month we have sek 
the matter used in the 100 words a mi 
test of the shorthand contest for the ( 
necticut School Championship, held u: 
the auspices of the Connecticut Sx 
Championship Shorthand Speed Con 
on February 22. A full report of the 
test will be found elsewhere in this is 
The matter used is from a hitherto un) 
lished speech by William J. Bryan. 


@ 
‘The O. G. A. Test 


The declaration of independence says there 
are certain self-evident truths. Jf | 
amending that statement, I would s&y that all 
truth is self-evident, and the best service you 
can render truth is to state it so plainly that 
it can be understood, for when a truth can |y 
understood it needs no argument. I do not 
mean to say that any truth can be stated so 
plainly that no one will dispute it. I think it 
was Lord Macaulay who said that eloquent and 
learned men would be found to dispute the law 
of gravitation if any money was to be made by 
it, and so men will dispute any proposition, 
however plain, if they have a pecuniary advan 
tage to gain by so doing; but, my friends, truth 
can be so plainly stated that it will not be dis- 
puted unless one has a special interest in dis- 
puting it, and when you find a man who has a 
pecuniary interest adverse to a truth, one who 
has a pecuniary reason for not seeing a thing 
that others can see, in not accepting the truth, 
it is a waste of time to argue with him; there 
are other things that you can do to greater 
advantage. Go and talk to somebody else 
For instance, if you say to a man that it is 
wrong to steal, and he says, “O, I don’t know 
about that,” don’t argue with him—no use, it 
is a waste of time—search him, and you will 
probably find the reason in his pocket. ‘Then, 
next to clearness of statement, I would put 
condensation—that is, the saying of a good deal 
in a few words. The epigram is valued because 
it condenses a great deal into small space, and 
that which people can remember easily has more 
weight than that which it is difficult to remem 
ber, that is, that which is too long to remember. 
The maxim has been valuable through al! lis 
tory, the proverb has been a clear brief s! 
ment of a truth. Now I have had som 
perience on this subject. I have been | 
for many years to point out the need « 
form; I have tried to show that an abus: 
in its beginning was more easily remedic 
when full grown, and I have upheld a p: 
of Solomon’s: “The wise man foreseeth t! 
and hideth himself, but the foolish pass 
are punished.” Now it is a great thoi 
very important one, and it is beautifu 
pressed, but I used it for years and it 
it has fallen this afternoon, on an unap} 
tive audience, and so I condensed it so 


were 
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it more easily remembered, and I saw 


we that in its condensed form it was more 


ly received and more firmly held, and in 
ndensed form it reads like this, “The wise 
vets the idea in his head, the foolish man 
t in the neck.”. Now— (500 words.) 


QO 


List of New Members 


\. Anderson, Chicago. 
rtha Anderson, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

i lizabeth Anderson, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Flora Beer, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

Irene Bogan, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

lheresa Brady, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Kate Browning, Evansville, Ind. 

Sumuel A. Caraso, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Alta Culbertson, Ottumwa, lowa. 

Victoria Darrell, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Frances Dodge, Lyons, Iowa. 

William Dupree, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Ruth Edmund, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

\ynes R. Fullerton, Marcus Hook, Pa. 

M. J. Gaertner, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 

Cc. A. Glover, Lincoln, Cal. 

Dorothy Hailey, Leacombe, Cheshire, Eng- 
and. 

Leland Headland, Seattle, Wash. 

Lynette Herrington, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Earl Himes, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Anton H. Jensen, Blair, Nebr. 

Nellie Jones, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

John Kass, Menominee, Mich. 

Emma V. Larson, Seattle, Wash. 

Ruth L. Lea, Danville, Va. 

Marie Mahaffy, Sandstone, Minn. 

Gladys Martz, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

James Nevin, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Nellie L. Nusser, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

Eugene Parker, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Irene Paroz, Massillon, Ohio. 

Ruth Partlow, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Frances Effinger-Raymond, San 
Cal. 

Blanche Reid, Moberly, Mo. 

Walter Schafer, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

John Simon, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

\rthur Smith, Anfield, Liverpool, England. 

Rupert P. SoRelle, New York City. 

\mos Thornton, Washington Court House, 
Ohio. 

Marion E. Whitney, Brockton, Mass. 

5. T. Willis, Ottawa, Ont., Can. 


Francisco, 


“To have one’s mentality stirred by the 
passion for expansion; to be dragged out of 
the narrow rut of ignorance; to feel one’s 
life grow larger, wider and fuller—this 
IS success,” 

* * & 
Nothing is denied to well-directed labor. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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L’ Envoi 
(With apologies to Rudyard Kipling) 


“When Earth’s last letter is written and 
the scratch of the last pen is stilled, 

When the oldest ribbon has faded and the 
youngest typist is killed, 

We shall rest and faith we shall need it; 
lie down for an aeon or two, 

With never a shrill alarm-clock to set us 
to work anew.” 


“And those who were neat shall be happy, 
they shall sit on a cushioned chair 

Each weary and separate ‘steno’ so cum 
bered about with care ; 

They shall have real leisure to draw from, 
with never a telephone’s call, 

And their heads shall have ceased 
aching and never be tired at all.” 


from 


“With never an agent to gossip and never 
a boss to blame, 

And no one need scrimp on pennies or care 
for her business fame, 

But each for ever and ever, in a separate 
star alone, 

Shall Do The Things She Has Longed To, 
In Time That Is All Her Own.” 
Lucy McMechan, London, Ont., Can. 
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Kind Words 


I find the Writer to be more and more 
valuable as time goes on, and feel that 
I cannot go without it. It has certainly 
cheered me over many rocky places, and 
I attribute much of my good fortune to 
it—Oscar P. Stooks, 190 State Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* * * 

I enjoy reading the Gregg Writer and 
get a great deal of useful information from 
it. I think every progressive Gregg stenog- 
rapher would do well to subscribe.— 
Florence Gilbert, Rio, Wis. 

* * * 

I have taken the Gregg Writer for one 
year, and wouldn't be without it. The 
articles are so interesting and full of use- 
ful information that if one wants to be- 
come an expert in Gregg Shorthand he 
needs your magazine.—Andrew Plantinga, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 
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The New President of the Chicago Law Reporters’ Association 
—Fred H. Gurtler 


T the ~~ annual meeting of the 
A c hicago Law Reporters’ Associa- 
tion the Association showed its faith 


confidence in Mr. Fred H. Gurtler and 
a high tribute to his skill as a re- 
er by electing him to the presidency. 
a signal honor to come to one of his 

and experience. 
\lr. Gurtler, who is a member of the 
reporting firm of Gurtler, Lockwood and 


Johnson, Chicago, is well known to the 
readers of the Gregg Writer as the editor 
of the Reporters’ De- 

partment. He entered 

the reporting profession 

in May, 1908, in a short 

time built up a very 

large reporting business, 

and is considered one of 

the most skilful report- 

ers in Chicago—or the 

Middle West. And, it 

may be mentioned inci- 

dentally, te work up a 

big reporting 
in Chicago is about as 
evidence of 
can be pro- 
duced, since the report- 
ing business in that city 
is on a competitive basis 
and the reporters doing 
the best work get the 
business. 

Mr. Gurtler first sprang into national 
prominence as a shorthand writer when he 
won the famous Miner Medal in the fifth 
international shorthand speed contest in 
Washington, 1910. He exceeded the pre- 
vious record on non-court matter in the 
international contests by twenty-three 
words per minute. The Miner Medal had 
been bitterly competed for by the best 
shorthand writers of the world, had been 
won twice by England and once by Amer- 
ica. Tele contest was to decide the final 
award of the medal. Mr. Gurtler’s win- 
ning of it permanently created a sensation 
in the shorthand world, for he had hardly 
been heard of up to that time, and at that 
time the possibility of a non-Pitmanic 


business 


convincing 
merit as 


Frep H, GurtTLer one 


was never 
of old-time 


medal 
writers 


writer winning the 
dreamed of by the 
systems. 

Before taking up Gregg Shorthand Mr. 
Gurtler had previously written the Mun- 
son system for about a year, but becoming 
dissatisfied with it, he began to study 
Gregg Shorthand at Zion City, Illinois, 
under the direction of Mrs. Judd. Later 
he went to Chicago where he became a 
stenographer in the office of Armour & 
Company, and afterwards secured a posi- 

tion as _ instructor’ in 
Gregg School, Chicago, 
where he remained six 
months, leaving to take 
up the work of short- 
hand reporting in May, 
1908. The following 
April he entered the 
fourth international 
shorthand speed contest 
in Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, and established a 
world’s record for speed 
for one of his age and 
experience—218 words 
per minute. He had 
then had but four 
years’ experience as a 
shorthand writer—a nd 
year of that was 
with a different system. 
In this contest he was pitted against some 
of the most expert and fastest writers of 
the world, including such writers as Wil- 
lard Bottome, W. L. Ormsby and Clyde H. 
Marshall; reporters of the Supreme Court 
in New York City, and Miss Nellie Wood, 
official reporter in Boston. The following 
year, although actively engaged in report- 
ing and having no time for special practice 
for the event, he entered the international 
contest again and won the Miner gold 
medal permanently, exceeding by twenty- 
three words per minute the previous rec- 
ord on the class of matter dictated. 

Mr. Gurtler has been an active member 
of the Chicago Law Reporters’ Associa- 
tion for several years. He has had wide 
experience in reporting of all kinds, and 
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his work has carried him to nearly all 
parts of the United States. He has re- 
ported the conventions and meetings of 
medical, dental, chemists’, electrical en- 
gineers’, manufacturers’ and fraternal 
associations and his work has covered 
practically every phase of human activity. 
Mr. Gurtler was one of the staff of re- 
porters Fir mat to report the proceedings 
of the National Republican Committee and 
the Credentials Committee. This is said 
to have been one of the most exhausting 
and nerve-racking reporting jobs ever 
known. He is also an active member of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. 
Mr. Gurtler’s career has special interest 
for teachers because he was once a teacher 
himself. In his talks at conventions, he 
never fails to lay stress upon the splendid 
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training for reporting work that he g 
a teacher. In the first place, it tr: 
him to write a beautiful style of short! 
He employs the principles of the sy 
with a degree of accuracy that is r 
found among reporters generally. H: 
the foundation for his skill and spe 
a shorthand writer while he was a tea 
The accuracy of his work 
shorthand writing that was undoubt:« 
impressed upon him in his teaching da 

has made him one of the best re porte 

the country. 

We congratulate Mr. Gurtler for | 
fine recognition of his worth by his fellow 
workers; and we congratulate the Chicago 
Law Reporters’ Association on electing 
president of such ability. 


a qualit 


oOo 


Review of ‘Remington Notes”’ 


of news and articles 





H A T interest- a 
ing and inspi- : 
rational maga- 
for stenogra- 
phers, Remington 
Notes, comes to us Ne 
this month in an en- 
tirely new and artis- 
tic dress. The cut of 
the cover furnished 
by the Remington 
Company, which we 
take pleasure in pre- 
senting, does not 
nearly do justice to 
its beauty. 

The magazine is 
printed in two colors 
and is not only typo- 
graphically beautiful, 
but is always brimful 


zine 


yh 





a 4 
Re, a rT 


tex 


of interest to stenog 
raphers and _ typists 
This number contains 
two articles that ar 
of particular interest 
to our readers. One 
is entitled “Drops in 
the Bucket of Steno- 
graphic Success” by 
Harold H. Smith, a 
Rational operator 
Gregg writer, 
another 


SHED. 





and 
and llus 
trated articie out 
Miss Salome L. ‘arr. 
world 
Grover 


who “ ide 


won 
fame as 
nor Wilson’s st: nog 


rapher. 











"THE only hope of preserving what is best lies in the practise of 
immense charity, a wide tolerance, a sincere respect for opinions t' 
are not ours.—P. G. Hamerton. 
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Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of the writers of Gregg Shorthand 
who desire to exchange postals “‘written in shorthand” with other writers of the system 
in any part of the world. Every applicant must be a subscriber to this magazine. 
Names are not repeated after first publication 
must be written in shorthand, with the name and address in longhand. Con- 
ducted by Merritta Brown, care of Gregg Writer, Chicago 
whom all communications relating to this department should be addressed. 


The application for enrollment 





Illinois, to 

















NHE special requests are mentioned 
in the following directory. We have 
only one message not included—an 

apology from Mr. Harry L. Loop, Jr., of 
West Philadelphia. In his recent change 


of address his correspondence has suffered 


somewhat. 
ask his fellow members’ leniency. 


assumed when we join the “clan.” 


The New Members 


Law 


It will hardly be necessary to 
That is 


May E. Finn, Evansville. Wis. (Would like 
to hear from stenographers, especially those in 
Butte, Mont.) 

Lola Henion, Litchfield, Minn. (Would like 
to hear from those doing law, banking and real 
estate work, also Civil Service employes.) 


Railway 
Herman Bauer, 750 Glendale St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Oregon Short Line. 
W. V. Gardner, Room 1161, 50 Church St., 
New York City. Erie R. R. 


Manufacturing and Building Supplies 


D. C. Duellea, 218 N. Grant St., Chanute, 
Kans. Ashgrove Lime & Portland Cement Co. 

Elizabeth E. Miller, care Wallace Stone Co., 
Bay Port, Mich. 

Plato H. Taylor, 5237 Jefferson Ave., Chi- 
Crane Co. {Elevators.] 


cago, 


~ Teachers 


C. W. Pratt, Cottonwood Falls, Kans. (Pre- 
fers cards showing artistic views of scenery, 
either mountain, lake, or forest.) 


Students 

Robert Campbell, 421 N. Sixth St., Terre 
Haute, Ind. Brown’s Business College. 

Earl M. Cornwell, Park Rapids, Minn. High 
Scho 

Kenneth Fitzgibbon, 829 State St., Water- 
town, N. Y. High School. 

Tre: Francis, 710 N. 83d St., Seattle, Wash. 
Wilson's Modern Business College. (Prefers 
views 
Grace Hoy, Cedar Rapids Business College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Bealrice N. Jones, 141 S. Elm St., Ottumwa, 
Iowa. High School. 
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Ora Hoy, Cedar Rapids Business College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Frances Kelleher, 358 Maple St., Marlboro, 
Mass. Marlboro Business College. 

Didier A. Landaiche, St. Stanislaus College, 
Bay St. Louis, Miss. 

James W. Long, Jr., Williamsport, 
Washington County High School. 

Margaret Loughlin, 261 Church St., Marl- 
boro, Mass. Marlboro Business College. 

Matilda Sorey, Highley, Ariz. Mesa 
High School. 

Agnes L. Lyons, 87 Essex St., 
Mass. Marlboro Business College. 

Josie Squire, Cedar Rapids Business College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

L. E. Squires, 3112 S. Eighth St., Tacoma, 
Wash. Beutel Business College. 

Miss Wilda Wise, Cedar Rapids 
College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 


Md. 


Union 


Marlboro, 


Business 


General 

Catherine Amato, 33 Prospect St., Norwalk, 
Ohio. (Would especially like to hear from 
Italian writers of our system, but will answer 
all cards.) 

Alma J. Berg, 206 Seventh St., Wausau, Wis. 
(Desires views of high schools, especially.) 

Sadie Aronson, 13 George St., Chelsea, Mass. 

Hazel Bennette, 1149 Depot St., Calumet, 
Mich. 

Harold Carey, St. Norbert’s College, West 
DePere, Wis. 

William Dupree, Bertha, Ohio. 

Lulu Jacobson, 1328 Washington Ave., Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

Etta Kotzen, 17 George St., Chelsea, Mass. 

E. R. Leonard, Montrose, Colo. 

I. G. Marchand, St. Norbert’s College, West 
DePere, Wis. 

Virginia McKinley, 222 W. Broadway, Mish- 
awaka, Ind. (Prefers views.) 

Kathleen O’Hara, 544 Sloan St., Peoria, IIl. 
(Would like to hear from writers in Colorado 
and Massachusetts. ) 

Bert B. Perkins, R. F. D. 4, 
Minn. 

Francis Sebold, 16 Boone St., Cumberland, 
Md. (Is especially interested in dams, bridges, 
wireless stations and light houses.) 

Meredith Staub, Market and Fourth Sts., 
Frederick, Md. (Will reply to all cards re- 
ceived, but would like to hear from South 
America in particular.) 

Justin Whelan, 1517 
Heights, IIl. 


Monticello, 


Otto Blvd., Chicago 
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Business Letters 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The Gregg Shorthand Association 


Will Hold Gregg Shorthand Silver Jubilee.—Letter From Pres. Gurtler 


since Gregg Shorthand was pub- 

lished in pamphlet form in England 
and the twentieth year since its publication 
in \merica, it seems fitting that the Asso- 
ciation of Gregg Writers should appropri- 
ately celebrate this memorable occasion. 
Gregg Shorthand is so facile, so graceful, 
so symmetrical, so complete, and the exe- 
cution of the beautiful forms is productive 
of so much pleasure, that we are sure that 
every Gregg writer will feel it a privilege 
to participate in this event. I am sure that 
every writer feels grateful for the produc- 
tion of a system that enables him to do his 
work so effectively—feels that his life is 
ennobled from the constant writing of ar- 
tistie characters. A practical example of 
this is the very noticeable friendliness, the 
fraternal sociability and the personal in- 
terest that exists among all Gregg writers. 
In future years those of us who now write 
Gregg Shorthand will look back with ex- 
quisite pleasure upon the Silver Jubilee of 
Gregg Shorthand if we make it a conspic- 
uous suecess—or with apologetic remorse if 
we fail to do so. You don’t want to apol- 
ogize! I don’t! So I appeal to you to put 
your heart into the organization of a cele- 
bration that will go in the history of short- 
hand as the most notable celebration of its 
kind. 

You can do your part by giving your 
moral and financial support—by putting 
your shoulder to the wheel and working to 
make it the success that it ought to be. 
The latter consists in sending one dollar 
for membership fee for one year to the 
secretary, and the former consists in get- 
ting as many other people to become mem- 
bers as possible in order to spread the 
“festive spirit” at the coming convention. 
We need your co-operation, not only the 
co-operation of the writers in America but 
in every country, and we feel it will for- 
ever be a source of satisfaction to you to 
co-operate with us in the celebration. 

The Executive Committee is arranging 
4 program worthy of the occasion, and its 
Chairman, Mr. George H. Zimpfer of the 
Cream City Business College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, will be glad to answer any 


Na year being the twenty-fifth year 


questions you may wish to ask him con- 
cerning our plans. 

The membership fee of one dollar will 
entitle you to a copy of the proceedings of 
the convention. Whether you are able to 
attend the entire convention or not you will 
want the opportunity to read the full re- 
port of the entire proceedings. Besides a 
printed report of the proceedings we will 
publish as an appendix a list of all the 
members of the Association, and this list 
will be known as the “Silver Jubilee 
Roll.” It will be a distinction to have 
your name on that roll. If you are 
merely a student in school you should 
by all means get your name on this 
roll. Ina few months you will be an ac- 
tive worker in the Gregg army of stenog- 
rapbers. We want this roll to include 
everybody that knows Gregg Shorthand— 
students, schoolmen and women, teachers, 
reporters. We don’t feel that we have to 
present any argument in favor of joining 
the Association to teachers or practical 
writers of the system. In ten years the 
present members will occupy the unique 
position and have the singular honor of 
being among that class of people who can 
impartially and fairly investigate a thing 
meritorious and when convinced of its 
worth adopt it regardless of what others 
may think. It scems to us if the fee 
were twenty-five dollars it would be- 
hoove every Gregg writer in the world to 
become a member this year if never before 
or not again for twenty-five years. You 
want to have a voice in and lend assistance 
to this movement which will in a measure 
show our appreciation and gratitude to the 
inventor of the system we write. 

While you are thinking, send in a dollar 
to Miss Pearl A. Power, care West Chica- 
go Park Commissioners, Chicago. We want 
your action within fifteen days at the out- 
side. The Association is dependent for its 
funds upon membership dues, and we must 
have quick response to enable us to make 
and carry out plans for an appropriate 
celebration. 

Won’t you send a dollar to-day? 

(Signed) Frep H. Gurtver, 
President. 
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Connecticut Shorthand Championship Again Won by a Gr 
Writer 


OR the second time in succession 
KF the Connecticut School Champion- 
ship Shorthand Speed Contest for 
the Monroe Medal, presented by W. I. 
Monroe, Waterbury, has been won by a 
student of the Meridan High School. The 
contest was open to students of both pub- 
lice and private schools who began the 
study of shorthand since September, 1911. 
Some surprise was expressed last year 
when a student in a high school, Miss Mc- 
Carthy, of the Meridan High School—and 
the only writer of Gregg Shorthand in the 
contest—won the contest, as it was thought 
that the high school students would not 
have any chance of success in competition 
with the students in private business 
schools where more time and attention is 
concentrated on shorthand. 
Last year Miss McCarthy won the con- 
test on the 80-word test, making but three 
errors. This year the contest attracted a 


large number of contestants, there being 


twenty-one actual entries for the short- 
hand contest—nineteen Pitmanic writers 
and two Gregg writers. Seven attempted 
the 100-word test with the following re- 
sults: 

First: Mathilda Bedigie, Meridan High 
School (Gregg Shorthand), 3 errors. 

Second: Ethel Neachen, Shelton High 
School (Pitman), 13 errors. 

Third: Helen Barker, Meridan High 
School (Gregg Shorthand), 14 errors. 

The other contestants on this test made 
21, 25, 38 and 49 errors respectively. 
Miss Bedigie’s wonderful accuracy, only 3 
errors in 500 words—99 2-5 per cent per- 
fect—and especially on straight literary 
matter, was commented on most favorably. 
The matter used in the 100-word test 
(which will be found in the O. G. A. de- 
partment as the test exercise for this 
month) was from an unpublished speech 
by William J. Bryan. It would be inter- 
esting to have this counted out and dictated 
to students at the rate given in the Water- 
bury contest, and to compare the results 
with those obtained in the contest. Miss 
Bedigie made but three errors. She omitted 
the word “O” in the sentence, “O, I don’t 


that,’ wrote “feeling 
“matter” for “need.”’ 


know about 
“valued” and 
matter is not by any means easy neit! 
it extraordinarily hard 
terial to test the writers’ ability; but 
one who can write 100 words a minut 
this kind of matter would have little 
culty in a business office where the v: 
ulary ig much more simple and the p! 
ing possibilities greater. 

Miss Bedigie’s accuracy according 
the rules adopted was only 97. per 
perfect, but in reality on the perce: 
was 99 2-5 per cent. The ru! 
state: “For each error in transcribing wil! 
be deducted 1 per cent. The 
which the dictation was given 
counted as the gross speed in the contest 
The gross speed under this rule being 100 
words a minute, three errors would give 
a grading of 97 per cent. 

Dictations of five minutes each wer 
given at 80, 90, 100, 110 and 120 words 
a minute and were read by Dr. Edward 
H. Eldridge of Simmons College, Boston, 
Mass. The dictations followed one ofter 
the other with brief—very brief—breath 
ing spells after each. 

Mr. J. N. Kimball, who has managed 
practically all of the international typ: 
writing contests in New York, had charg 
of the contest and performed his duties in 
his customary brilliant manner. No type- 
writing or shorthand contest of any kind 
would now be complete unless it was di 
rected by the able hand of J. N. Kimball 
Everything went off without a hitch and 
the results were ready to be announced 
before the program of the association !iad 
been completed. 

As showing the tremendous int 
manifested in the contests, fourteen di!’ 
ent schools were represented. The 
schools of New Britain, Meriden, Shc’ 
Central District, Derby, Farrington 
Bristol all sent contestants. In ad: 
to these there were seven important 
vate business schools represented. 

We extend congratulations to 
Bedigie, Miss Barker, and to their t 
Miss Elwell, for their brilliant succ 


it is just good 


basis 


speed it 


will by 
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great success of these contests and 
wcreased speed shown in the short 
contest suggests the thought that the 
s of other states might do well to 
te the example of Connecticut in hold- 
contest of this kind. Last year the 
eighty words a 
This year 


and speed was 
with only three errors. 
increased to one hundred a minute 
only three errors. Contests of this 
innot help but be of great benefit 
students. They lend an interest to 
iorthand work that otherwise would 
king. They tend to obtain better re- 

ill around. 

The Typewriting Contest 

it interest is noted in the typewrit- 
ing contest—or rather in the two typewrit- 
ing contests, one for the School Champion- 
ship of Connecticut, and the other for the 
State Championship. The former contest 
was open only-to those who had begun the 
study of typewriting “in a bona fide public 
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or private school” since September, 1911. 
Mr. James E. Colgan of the Waterbury 
Business College, operating an Underwood 
machine, won both championships with a 
total of 1,980 words, or a net speed of 66 
words a minute. Miss Lura D. Wooster. 
operating a Remington machine, won sec 
ond place with a total of 1,970 words, or 
a net speed of 65 2-3 words a minute. 


The Underwood Luncheon 


After the morning's program had been 
disposed of, the members of the Connecti 
cut Commercial Teachers’ Association and 
the contestants were invited to a luncheon 
given by the Underwood Typewriter Com 
pany at the Hotel Elton. “Banquet” would 
be a much more appropriate title, however, 
for the splendid spread that was served. 
Mr. C. V. Oden, school manager of the 
Underwood Typewriter Company, was the 
a brief speech wel 


toastmaster and in 


comed his guests. 
z= 
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Capitalize Courtesy 


By Frances Effinger-Raymond 


HE owner of a business that has 
grown from an obscure store to an 
immense concern, with branches in 

every city in the United States, states 

that he has won by capitalizing courtesy. 

At the outset, he appreciated that good 

manners and a pleasant way cost noth- 

ing and at the same time vield a rich 

He based his whole business, as 

it expanded, on this idea. His clerks and 

salesmen were drilled to have a smile, : 
thank you, a winning manner with cus- 
tomers. No matter how unreasonable and 
rude others might be, they were never to 
cir tempers. He kept his employees 
vigilant observation, set traps for 
to test their self-control, till it be- 
known that the best road to advance- 

n his service was along the line of 
sy to the public. 

Courtesy has a profound effect upon 
business, not only of the humblest but of 
the ‘gest kind. A man who meets a 
kicke graciously and seems intensely in- 


return. 


| 
iose ti 


under 
them 
came 
ment 


court 


terested in adjusting every grievance usu 
ally sees the kicker slink away shame 
facedly never to return, unless he return 
as a cordial friend. Chesterfieldian man 
ners and a low voice generally abate rude- 
ness and the most vicious roar. A court- 
eous business, as personified in its em- 
ployees, always enjoys a well deserved 
popularity; the reputation of being a kind 
of corporate good fellow. If such a house, 
or its individual members, seek any reason- 
able privilege or concession there is no 
club hiding for it. That business is un- 
wise that rides rough-shod over its clients 
or its customers. The people-be-damned 
attitude is no longer possible; a touch of 
kindliness, even if it be selfish, is never 
thrown away. A world of trouble could 
be avoided by just a little tact and court- 
esy. We all have to live together and 
work together and our mutual relations 
will be made far more agreeable and re- 
munerative if we capitalize courtesy, for 
it is a big business asset. 
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Business Women Have Risen 


OST of the stories of success built 
on shorthand as a stepping-stone 


are told of men. It is therefore 
rather refreshing to note numerous in- 
stances lately, as recorded in the news- 
papers, of women who have graduated 
from the stenographer’s desk to positions 
that are rated by the world in general as 
something higher. The variety of the lines 
of work these women are engaged in shows 
that there are opportunities on every hand, 
and that not only do women stenographers 
adapt themselves with perfect ease to their 
new work and become eminently success- 
ful in it, but respond to the opportunities 
for advancement as readily as men do. 

The New York Times recently con- 
tained an article showing that there are 
a large number of women lawyers in New 
York, and that they have proved equally 
successful as men. One of the really big 
architects of New York is a woman. 

Of course, there is nothing particularly 
startling in these facts to men who know, 
because the qualities of mind that make 
one successful in any profession are just 
as apt to be found in the feminine mind as 
in the masculine. 


from Stenographic Positions 


The thing that causes it to excite com 
ment is that women are invading the pro 
fessions that from time immemorial hav 
been usurped by men. That fact 
amusingly illustrated in the recent exam 
ination for C. S. R. in New York. It was 
evident that the examiners and the Board 
of Regents never dreamed that a mer 
woman—in New York at least—would 
aspire to the position of court reporter. 
All the reporters that they knew about 
were men. So the regents’ diplomas, as 
told in another article in this number, wer 
worded with that idea in view. Some con 
sternation was excited when a woman, tlh 
only candidate, presented herself for ex 
amination, and brilliantly passed the s 
vere test. 

How one woman rose from tapping 
writer keys to the unique position o! 
ary broker is told in the New York 
of February 2: 

The roomy and charming home o! 
Holly, manuscript broker, on Long 
Sound, has a typewriter as its corn 
The writing on its substantial walls is a 
of stenography. For it was with m 
equipment than the knowledge of how 
these, in combination with an ordinar 
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| education, that Miss Holly has advanced 
rank she holds to-day. 
; Holly came to New York as a young 
with no other definite intention than that 
iking a living and a success. Through 
means she did not know. ‘To-day she 
her alphabet from stenography to suc- 
Her first position was in the office of the 
hing firm of Dodd, Mead & Co.; her 
the munificent sum of $10 a week. She 
inined, however, to mean something more 
firm than a name on the pay roll. She 
be recognized by them as an individual, 
ipable of thinking originally and working 
gently. The result was her promotion 

1 a few months to the staff of the Book- 

the magazine published there. 

t the real test came a little later, when she 

handed some sheets without a title page 
and in an unfinished state. “Take this manu- 
script,” she was told, “and tell us your opinion 
of it. 

rhis was a staggering request to the young 
woman who had only recently been a stenogra- 
pher. But if Miss Holly has one rule it is this: 
Go ahead and do the thing you are told. Waste 
no time in questioning your ability. Do it. 

So she examined the book to the best of her 
critical ability and reported that it had certain 
merits which should make it a “best seller.” 
That novel was “Janice Meredith.” 

Miss Holly’s contact with manuscripts 
and authors and a study of their methods 
of marketing their products gave her an 
original idea—‘“‘why not become a literary 
broker?’’ With her to conceive the idea 
was to act. She embarked in business for 
herself, and has become one of the most 
successful literary brokers in the country. 
The suecess of her work proves that there 
was need for the service she rendered. 
“There is not big money in the business,” 
said Miss Holly, “but there is a com- 
fortable living in it, and a better one than 
a salary gives.” 

In an article in the New York Herald 
of February 2, several other hieh-salaried 
business women who got started on their 
careers through stenography are men- 
tioned. The article paid a fine tribute 
to Miss Mary Orr, who is now a direc- 
tor of the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany. The reason for the unprecedented 
step of making a woman director of a 
larger corporation, as given in the official 
record of the company at the time, suf- 
ficiently explained why Miss Orr has at- 
taine! her extraordinary success: 

Her information, efficiency and good 
judgment and the absolute dependibility 
with which she has always discharged her 
duties serve to render her the most avail- 
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able person in the employment of the com 
pany for election to one of the two new 
directories. To the best of our knowl- 
edge and belief, she is the first woman 
ever elected to a Board of Directors of a 
great corporation.” 

Miss Anna L. another 
emerged from stenographer to business 
woman. Miss Ament is private secretary 
to Gage E. Tarbell, real estate man, who 
was formerly an official of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company. While Miss 
Ament was with the insurance company, 
she was credited with a salary of $12,000 
a year, and she says that she finds the real 
estate business fully as remunerative. 

She also gives some common sense ad- 
vice to those who expect to win fame and 
fortune in business life. “Most women 
who enter the world of business do not 
take their work seriously enough,” 
Miss Ament, “they are not really inter 
ested in the work of the office. So many 
girls, and young men, too, are afraid to do 
something that they regard as not quite so 
important, not so high class, as they might 
say, as the work for which they have been 
particularly employed. Then, too, al 
though they complain that there is not op 
portunity to rise, or to obtain more salary, 
they are unwilling to stay after hours 
when the occasion demands it, or to do 
anything more than exactly what their 
salaries in their opinions call for. In a 
business office the useful woman, or man 
either for that matter, is she who takes as 
much interest in the business as the own- 
ers, who eagerly masters every detail, who 
sees no degradation in turning her hand 
to any sort of office work that may be 
needed for the moment, even though it is a 
step lower than her normal position, and 
who is not afraid to make sacrifices of her 
own convenience as to time and so on to 
serve her employer.” 

Miss Katherine Harrison, who was the 
private secretary of the late H. H. Rogers, 
was credited with the princely salary of 
$40,000 a year. She also credited 
with knowing all the secrets of the Stand- 
ard Oil, and when put on the witness 
stand proved herself exceedingly expert 
in the difficult science of answering polite- 
ly without telling anything, thereby prov- 
ing that woman can keep secrets. 

Miss Mary Kihn, the confidential sec 


Ament is who 


says 


was 
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retary to George W. Perkins, is credited 
by many who know her, with a salary at 
least equal to that of Miss Harrison. She 
has been in the employment of Mr. Per- 
kins since her childhood. Her work in the 
Perkins office includes everything that 
there is to do to relieve a very busy man 
of the pressure of business, and it requires 
a high degree of intelligence and _ faith- 
fulness. 

Twelve years ago Mrs. Leona M. Wills 
entered the Government service at Wash- 
ington at a minimum salary of $600 a year. 
As assistant clerk of the Appropriations 
Committee, she now draws a salary of 
$3,500 a year, and is one of the highest 
salaried woman employees of the govern- 
ment—which goes to show that even with 
Uncle Sam, who pays low salaries com- 
pared with those paid by business men, 
there are openings for advancement. 

One of the best paid humorous writers 
on “Judge’’—whose name escapes us for 
the moment—is a woman who started as a 
stenographer out in a little Ohio town. 
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readers : 
Picks Star Stenographers 


Have C. L. Swem, One 
THE Wor.tp. 


Wilson TO 
F'AsTEST IN 
(Special to the New York Times 
Trenton, Feb. 25.—Charles L. Swem 
chief stenographer in the White Hous 
March 4. Swem is just 20 years old, 
of the fastest and most accurate stenog 
in the United States. He holds the 
record for accuracy, and holds third pl 
speed. 
Swem went through the Governor’s ca: 
with him, and demonstrated his abilit 


stenographer time and time again. H 


Salome Tarr, the girl stenographer, who 
about his age, are wonders in the steno, 
line, according to the testimony of all 
porters who have watched them. 
take to Washington a little 
like a schoolgirl, and who is his wife 

Warren Johnson will go to 
an assistant to Secretary Tumulty. Hi: 


of the stenographers in the State Hous 


Swe I 
woman who 


Washing! 


and assists Miss Phillips, the invaluable chief of 
that department, who is so efficient that Go 


ernor-to-be Fielder insisted on 


keeping 


her 
iit 


there and not having her transferred to Wash- 


She advanced from stenographer to cor- 


, : from these two 
respondent, tried her hand at authorship 


there will be no change in the 


ington. Aside appointments 


stenogr 


and soon won the fame that attracted the 
attention of the magazine that now em- 
ploys her. 

Women do not usually enter the field of 
stenographic work with the idea of mak- 
ing it a stepping-stone to something else 
as men do. They expect to be stenog- 
raphers until they are ready to retire from 
business life entirely; but the truth of the 
matter is that there are almost as great 
opportunities for women as for men in the 
profession. It all depends upon the wo- 
man—as it does upon the man. The op- 
portunities are there. Not all professions 
are adapted to women, but the wide range 
of work adopted by women illustrated by 
the foregoing examples shows its possi- 
bilities. Intelligence, faithfulness and 
hard work bring to women the same oppor- 
tunities that are open to men. 


oOo 
The President’s Stenographers 


HE magazine was all ready for the 
press when we read the following 
article in the New York Times, and 
we have delayed the publication a day in 


staff of the White House. Mr. 
raphers will be retained. 


Taft’s stenog 


As is well known, Mr. Swem, Miss Tarr 
and Mr. Johnson are all writers of Gregg 


Shorthand. We extend our 


congra 


] 
dla 


tions to these young writers on their ad 


vancement to positions that open up 


wonderful possibilities. 


The Forward Movers 


ERE are some recent news ite! 
pithy paragraphs: 


Mr. Charles L. Swem (aw 


Gregg Shorthand), who is not yet tv 
years of age, appointed chief stenog! 
to the President of the United Stat: 


Mr. Warren F. 
Gregg Shorthand) 
rapher to the Secretary to the Pr 
of the United States. 

Miss Paula E. Werning (a wr 
Gregg Shorthand) wins the first C. 
(Certified Shorthand Reporter) cer 
granted after examination by comm 
reporters. 


Johnson (a wri 
appointed 


such 


is In 


er ol 


nty 


yher 
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writer of 


Mathilda 


Shorthand) wins shorthand speed 


Bedigie (a 


for school championship of Con 
in competition with nineteen writ 
ther systems. 

est honors in shorthand examina 
Technical Colleges of Queensland, 
1, won by writers of Gregg Short 


rial in Collier’s Weekly, entitled 
Vho Emerged,” about the famous 
James Oppenheim, in describing 
‘« as a stenographer befere he be- 
“No sprint of foot 
that com 
petent voung stenographer.” Mr. Oppen 
hein a writer of Gregg Shorthand, and 
when he won a contest 
for students conducted by us. An article 
tbout his remarkable career will appear in 


) author, says: 


or corebration could outpace 


was but fourteen 


in early issue of the magazine. 

Every day brings news like this about 
the advancement of our writers—and yet 
we suppose we do not hear about one-half 
ol thi ! 


oO? 


Brevities 

You surely will want to win some of 
the prize money offered in the “Business 
Letter Contest” announced in the January 
number. Page 270 gives full particulars. 

If you haven’t read about the cash prize 
Business Letter Contest” in the January 
number, “do it now’! Page 270. 

The “Y and E” Idea for February, the 
house organ of the Yawman & Erbe Manu- 
facturing Company of Rochester, makers 
of filing equipment, contains an illuminat- 
ing article on the subject of “Selling to 
the Commercial School,” by Mr. Rupert 
P. So Relle. 


lion oO 


It shows how the co-opera- 
manufacturer and schoolman in 
hat commercial students are trained 

use of the most modern labor-saving 
can be made to work out to the 
idvantage of all concerned. 


seeing 
to the 
device 
decid 

We nets 
that n 
of the 
certifi 
under 


with considerable satisfaction 
y teachers are availing themselves 
pportunity to secure the teacher's 
e by mail. The rigid conditions 
“hich the examination is conducted 
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and 
and 


prized by teachers, 


superintendents 


make it highly 
school managers, 
agencies are now recognizing its value as 
an evidence of competency. We hope that 
will themselves of the 


all teachers avail 


opportunity to secure the certificate. 


Since the last announcement, Teachers’ 
Certificates have been issued to the follow- 
ing: 

Abbie A. Kamber, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Margarete Bettendorf, Coffeyville, Kansas. 

Alice G. Smith, Leominster, Mass. 

Bertha M. Holtgrewe, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Ralph H. Timmons, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Mabel C. Hogue, Lincoln, Nebr. 

C. Spurgeon Spalding, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Roland M. Frost, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Verdie A. Dyar, University Place, Nebr. 

Olsie May Anderson, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Gladys Waddle, Aurora, Nebr. 

Lorena Wilcox, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Nellie A. Thompson, Lincoln, Nebr. 

* * > 

In New Zealand Mr. J. Wyn Irwin, of 
Christchurch, is maintaining the leadership 
of the Forward Movement in that pro- 
gressive country, and is doing great work 
on its behalf. Mr. Irwin is one of the 
pioneers of the shorthand progress in that 
part of the world, and we are constantly 
hearing of the good work he has done. 

The commercial teachers of high schools 
in Aurora, IIl., and nearby cities met in 
the Aurora Business College in January 
for the purpose of organizing a Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association. Before the 
meeting they were the guests of the col- 
lege at a luncheon. Commercial teachers 
and superintendents in all institutions in 
Kane, De Kalb, Will and DuPage counties 
will be invited to join the association. At 
the first meeting Mr. Hubert A. Hagar 
gave a talk on “From Theory to Practice 
in Shorthand.” Miss Maud Whitmore, 
teacher of the Commercial Department of 
Batavia High School, read a paper on 
“Penmanship and Spelling,” and G. T. 
Hamilton, teacher of bookkeeping of East 
Aurora High School, read a paper on 
“How I Teach Bookkeeping.” 

The meeting was attended by superin- 
tendents, teachers and managers, 
and a permanent organization effected. 
The next meeting will be held March 15 
at the East High School, Aurora. 


school 
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The Freeport (Illinois) Bulletin re- 
cently contained a very interesting account 
of the “House of Morgan’’—the banking 
house of which the great financier J. Pier- 
pont Morgan is the head. The part that 
deals with how Mr. Morgan dictates is of 
particular interest. The Bulletin says: 

He is a very rapid reader and he wades 
through his correspondence at high speed. For 
many years he has had the same stenographer, 
James Webster King. Mr. King is English, 
white-haired, about fifty-eight years old, quick 
of speech and quick of foot. He occupies a 
desk in the outer office among the rest of the 
clerks, but he has a private office upstairs. 
When Mr. Morgan wants to dictate anything, 
King hops down from his stool, and the banker 
fires away. Mr. King has another stenographer, 
a man about twenty-five years old, to assist 
him. Most of Mr. Morgan’s letters are redic- 
tated by King to this second stenographer, but 
the private and personal matters are handled 
entirely by King. 

It is a sight to see Mr. Morgan dictate to 
Mr. King. ‘The banker is never at a loss for 
a word or a phrase. He chops out his sen- 
tences at a speed of about 150 words a minute. 
When he talks his whole face works. His 
cheeks move, his jaws go up and down, the 
skin on his forehead rises and falls, and his 
muscles are in constant agitation. 

There are no women employees in the Mor- 
gan banking house. This is one of the few Wall 
Street establishments which the petticoated 
person of business has not invaded. 

* x * 

The students of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Portland (Maine) High 
School have a unique organization. It is 
called “The Commercial Club of the Port- 
land High School” and was organized in 
1910 by Mr. Leon A. Winslow, who was 
then teaching in the high school. It was 
Mr. Winslow, it will be remembered, who 
won the first Gregg Teacher’s Silver 
Medal. The club sprang into instant pop- 
ularity and the members ran up to two 
hundred. Prizes were offered for the best 
compositions on such topics as “The Visit 
to the Sunday Telegram Plant.” The idea 
of the club was to arouse an interest in 
commercial matters, to visit commercial 
houses of interest, and to get the pupils 
personally acquainted with one another, so 
when they go out into the world after com- 
pleting their school days they will be able 
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to help one another in getting positions or 
otherwise. ‘Talks by business me are 
arranged to give valuable hints on tie jn 
side of business life and to enab!. th 
members to form an idea of what wi|| }y 
expected of them when they go ou! into 
business life. 

Mr. W. E. Chapin, the present t: «cher 
of commercial subjects in the school, js 
thoroughly in sympathy with the clu!) and 
has been a valuable factor in pronvting 
its interests. He makes it a point to be- 
come acquainted with as many business 
men as possible and to keep in close touch 
with the development of business methiods, 
The idea of the commercial club in th: 
high school is one that ought to grow 
It can be the means of vast good. 

* * * 


El Mundo Taquigrafico (The Shorthand 
World ) published in Madrid and edited by 
L. R. Cortes, pays a very nice tribute (in 
Spanish, of course,) to the Gregg Writer. 
El Mundo Taquigrafico contains some very 
scholarly discussions of shorthand prob 
lems that are now engrossing the attention 
of the Spanish people. 

* * x 
educational 
been the 


One marked feature of 
progress in recent years has 
greater attention given to the teaching of 
commercial subjects in the public schools 
At the present time the school authorities 
in many large cities are making careful 
investigations regarding the actual results 
accomplished in teaching shorthand and 
typewriting. Such investigations are help- 
ful to the schools, the teachers and th 
students, and incidentally they are con- 
ducive to the adoption of more advanced 
methods. 

Some private commercial 
large cities are beginning to make « fea 
ture of night school courses of study. for 
stenographers who wish to prepare for 
expert work, either in reporting or as pri- 
vate secretaries. There is a great ficld of 
usefulness and of profit in this dir ction. 
but it is not yet fully appreciated by school 
managers. 


schools in 














SOME men are ninety-nine per cent start, and 
one per cent finish. 
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Talks on Office Training 


The Seventh Step—The Composition of Business Letters—(Continued) 


The ‘‘Human’’ Qualities—‘‘Tone”’ 


TE now come to a consideration of 
W those general qualities in a 
letter that make it effective, and 

of these is tone. In speaking 
our attitude toward the one with whom 
we are speaking is indicated by our 
our manner, our gestures, our ac- 
tions. The letter writer is deprived of 
these aids in expression and must utilize 
his words, phrases and sentences to ex- 
But notwithstanding 


the first 


voice, 


press his feeling. 
this handicap, the tone of a business let- 


ter can be made unmistakable. The tone 
must be adapted to the circumstances. 
Generally it can be determined only when 
the relationship between the persons con- 
cerned in the correspondence is known. 
The character, temperament and disposi- 
tion of the one to whom you are writing 
-largely determine the question. 

If you have a personal acquaintance 
with your correspondent you will have 
some idea of what kind of a person he is 
and be guided by that in your approach 
and in the general tone of your letter. If 
your correspondent is unknown to you, 
you must, of course, form your opinion 

him from the letter he writes, and 
this is not as impossible as it ap- 
the surface. The writer of 
a letter reveals unconsciously something of 
his personality. Something in the way he 
expresses himself enables you to form an 
idea of what sort of a person he is, and 
the accuracy of this idea will be deter- 
mined largely by your experience and 
your ability to judge men. Even this im- 
personal contact will enable you to take 
4 mental attitude that otherwise would be 


pe ars on 


impossible and influence the tone of your 
letter. 

These elements must all be taken into 
consideration in determining the tone. The 
tone of your letter must be sincere. It 
must reflect a thorough understanding of 
the proposition on the part of the writer. 
It must take into consideration the view- 
point of the reader. An effusive or af- 
fected tone should be avoided in business 
letters as it would be in a personal inter- 
view. Correspondents often affect a tone 
of superiority and attempt to display a 
knowledge that is a positive detriment to a 
harmonious relationship. Answer sharp 
and discourteous letters in a friendly tone. 
Show your correspondent that you are un- 
ruffed, amiable, and you will put him in a 
favorable frame of mind. Experienced 
correspondents never allow themselves to 
be drawn into taking a sarcastic tone even 
though unjust criticism may seem to jus- 
tify it. A sarcastic letter never does any 
good. In business it often becomes neces- 
sary to refuse a request. Do it in a way 
that your correspondent will not feel the 
refusal keenly. 

Some writers can “turn down” a request 
so cleverly, so diplomatically as to make 
it seem like a favor. 

Asking yourself these questions will as- 
sist in striking the right tone: 

What kind of a man is this correspond- 
ent? 

How would he like to be approached? 

What is the best way to present the 
proposition ? 

A Letter Should be Courteous 

A business letter should always be cour- 

teous. In the rush of modern business 
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men are often tempted to omit the little 
amenities in their intercourse with one 
another that act as oil acts on machinery. 
There are men who conduct themselves as 
if they believed discourtesy was an asset 
instead of a liability; as if to be discour- 
teous was to be businesslike. Their let- 
ters are brusque and coldly impassive. 
But the higher up you go in the seule of 
intelligence and breeding of men the more 
courteous you find them. It is politic; it 
is business. The winning of the favor of 
other men; of making friends of them, 
drawing them into close touch—is often of 
more importance than to sell them goods 
or to collect an account. Courtesy, as a 


rule, will exact the same treatment from 
It is a tangible business asset. 


others. 
Fairness is a Necessity 

Fairness is another quality in business 
letters that should not be overlooked. We 
cannot be fair if we are completely wrap- 
ped up in our own selfishness—and un- 
fairness is usually the direct result of self- 
ishness. The man who wants everything 
for himself is bound to be unfair in his 
treatment of those with whom he comes in 
contact, and especially those who are not 
his equal in position or power. 

In business there is one class of com- 
munication in which fairness plays an es- 
pecially important part—letters intended 
to adjust differences. Where you are cer- 
tain someone has suffered inconvenience 
through your fault, it is not only wise but 
fair to make a reasonable concession. 

To be Considerate is to be Distinctive 

To be considerate of those to whom you 
write is a mark of distinction, because the 
majority of people who write are incon- 
siderate. It is inconsiderate to make your 
letter incomplete so that it will require 
further correspondence to straighten mat- 
ters out. It is inconsiderate to omit any 
information from your letter that will en- 
able your correspondent to attend to the 
business in hand with the greatest dispatch. 
It is inconsiderate to address your letter to 
the wrong department. It is  incon- 
siderate not to give the specific informa- 
tion asked for. These are only a few of 
the hundreds of instances that might be 
mentioned which indicate a lack of con- 
sideration on the part of correspondents. 
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The Heart of a Business Letter is Ju. ymen; 


Business men live in an atmos)! re oj 
business. A business letter to bi effec 
tive must therefore be in harmo: 
sound business judgment. Put thing 
in a business letter that you wow! not 
say in an interview. The letter of | o-day 
is quite different from that of even 4 fey 
years ago. If the writer is trying 
something he does not now conten! hin 
self with a few glittering generalities 
his ideas are backed by arguments that 
will appeal to the sound judgment of 
business man. Empty phrases have no 
place in a business letter going to 
ness man. The business man ‘wants facts, 
reasons—good, hard, common-sense rea- 
sons—for doing this or doing that. 


with 


» sell 


1 
1 DUS! 


Personality an Asset 


Your personality is reflected in your 
correspondence. Business letters should 
always carry with them an air of hearty 
business friendliness. They must make 
the reader feel good. Some writers seem 
to possess the faculty of giving honestly 
due praise in such a way as to make it 
sound like a criticism. Sincerity and 
frankness, and the art of reflecting th 
magnetism of your personality in your let- 
ters should be cultivated. 

The value of personality in business 
letters is more appreciated now than ever 
before. Formerly a business man wrote 
a letter only when he had tv. Now the 
letter is indispensable and it serves nearly 
every purpose. The whole character of 
business correspondence has changed. It 
has grown more cheerful, more optimistic, 
more encouraging, more human. The writer 
who can establish the personal touch, make 
his correspondent feel that he is a human 
being and not a machine, has gone « long 
way in smoothing the road toward advair 
tageous business relations. 

Naturalness and a cheerful tone i: 
letters will do much to strengthen the 
bond of sympathetic interest. Study your 
correspondent, his method of thoug')t, his 
moods, his way of looking at things. If 
possible, establish a feeling of cmon 
interest. Make your correspondence! 
that your letter is especially for him. 
Avoid generalizing when you can | spe 
cific. 


your 
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Originality the Striking Quality 
Pp, rsonality in your letters is reflected 
originality of your treatment—and 
lity is one of the most valuable 
s a letter can have. Nine out of 
rrespondents writing about the same 
will treat them pretty much in the 
There will be little choice be- 
tween the letters. They will be common- 
plac tedious, monotonous. They will 
all of the elements we have dis- 
cussed, perhaps, except one—originality. 
The one thing needed to give them }'fe, 
vitality, effectiveness is missing. 

One reason that business letters as a 
rule do lack the element of originality is 
that they are all patterned after the 
same models. They begin in the same 
‘We beg to acknowledge receipt of 
your favor.” Then follows a long list 
of hackneyed, meaningless “business” 
phrases. One of the best exercises you 
can possibly provide for yourself would be 
to take one of the ordinary dictation books, 
blue pencil out all the hackneyed, stereo- 
typed, meaningless, monotonous phrases 
and substitute for them real ideas ex- 
pressed in meaningful words. 


in t 
orig 
qua! 
ten 
topl 
same Way. 


possess 


way- 


a>. 
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Test Questions on Letter Writing 


1. Describe briefly what is meant by “the 
point of view.” 

2. Name and describe the principal parts of 
i business letter. 

3. (a) What is the basic principle of “dis- 


play” in arrangement. (b) Illustrate. 

1. Tell briefly the points to be observed with 
regard to “margins.” 

5. Give ten important points to be observed 
to make a letter present a beautiful mechanical 
appearance, 

6. How can the stenographer best prepare 
to become a writer of letters himself? 

7. What is the basis of a letter from the 
“composition” point of view? 

8. What is the most important thing about 
a letter? 

9. How are ideas about business developed? 

10. Name some of the things the stenogra- 
pher must know about business in general be- 
fore he has the foundation to write good busi- 
ness lett rs. 

ll. What is the object of a business letter? 

he What is the most important thing in 
“style? 

13. What is meant by “style” in writing? 

lf. What kind of a vocabulary should the 
writer of business letters possess? 
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15. How can the writer go about acquiring 
the prover vocabulary? 

16. Name two points that should always be 
observed in the selection of words. 

17. What is the most important kind of 
words to be used in writing letters? 

18. What particular advantage is to be de- 
rived from the use of simple words? 

19. Why is the short word preferable? 

20. What is said about the “sound” 
“sense” of words? 

21. What is meant by “appropriateness” in 
the use of words? 

22. What is the test to be applied in the 
selection of a word? 

23. Why is the dictionary not always a safe 
guide in selecting our words? 
(To be continued.) 


and 


ra 
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Typewritten Checks 


YPEWRITING checks is a growing 

i custom among many careful Providence 

business men. It has not yet become 
general, but it is more the practice to-day 
than it was six months ago and it is likely to 
be more popular six months hence than it is 
to-day. The plan has its advantages and 
its disadvantages. One thing to commend 
it is its neatness. A disadvantage is that 
it lessens the labor of the check forger. 
Yet at the same time it increases the dif- 
ficulty of “lifting’’ a check—increasing 
the amount named on it. This seems a 
paradox, a contradiction. Yet there’s a 
reason. 

The check typewritten presents the 
difficulty of matching the type letters, 
color of machine ribbon and any peculiari- 
ties of the type. The work of the check 
“lifter” consists of altering the sum named 
on the check to a higher sum. Thus a 
check of $20 becomes a check of $200 
by the addition of a cipher to the figures 
and the alteration of the written word 
“twenty” to “two hundred.” This must 
be done in such fashion that it will be im- 
possible to distinguish the added words 
and figure from those first written. 

It is easier to imitate handwriting than 
to get a typewriting machine with letter, 
shade of ribbon and touch by the operator 
exactly similar to that on the check—and 
yet this statement is not altogether true. 
Bankers are not of one mind concerning 
the typewritten check. There are honest 
differences of opinion over the question 
typewritten vs. written, and there is room 
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for them. Yet the typewritten check can 
be made as individual, as distinctive, as 
any check ever scrawled with pen and ink. 

The practice is becoming general, espe- 
cially in large offices where many checks 
are drawn in the course of a day, in all 
parts of the United States, particularly 
the West. It has been adopted in some of 
the larger law offices in Providence and 
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by manufacturing concerns. Th: Stat 
employees receive typewritten clicks jy 
payment for their valuable servicos and 
city employees paid by check fi.d th, 
amounts they receive are made easi) 
readable through having been pri: ‘ed }y 
a typewriter. 
Yet a check in any form will 
good.—Providence Tribune. 


ok as 
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Typewriting Practice Without a Machine 


OME of the most important work the 
typist does is away from his machine. 
That statement will be rather start- 

ling to some, but it is true nevertheless. 
Typewriting is commonly looked upon as 
a purely mechanical accomplishment, the 
mental side being regarded as of little 
consequence. As a result, the average be- 
ginner devotes his time to a manipulation 
of the keys—and oftentimes an aimless 
manipulation—instead of spending some 
profitable time in developing the impulses 
that must precede the movement of the 
fingers toward the keys. The learning of 
typewriting has often been compared with 
the learning of the piano. Hence the fol- 
lowing experience of a very noted pianist 
is of peculiar interest to the student of 
typewriting: 

Mr. Harold Bauer, the celebrated pianist, in 
speaking of the grind of practice which many 
pupils think essential to the development of 
piano technic, said in an interview: 

“T have found in my own experience that it 
is absolutely unnecessary. I was a violinist first, 
as you know, and the career of a pianist was, 
in a way, forced upon me after I was grown 
up. But I have never regretted the time spent 
with the violin—it taught me how to practice. 

“When I realized that I was to become a 
pianist, I held a consultation with myself. I 
had practically no piano technic, and I realized 
that I had not time to go through years of 
merely mechanical work, so the question was, 
How to achieve the best results in a limited 
time? And in working out the solution of the 
problem I found that properly directed mental 
work away from the instrument reduced the 
amount of necessary mechanical practicing to 
a minimum. 

“IT made out my programs and picked out 
of every composition the passages that offered 
me the greatest difficulties. Upon analyzing 
these, I found that in every such passage there 
was one special sticking point, and that when 
once the right position of the hand for it was 


decided upon, all the rest of the pass 
simplified. 

“This theory I have applied in my teaching 
with excellent results. Analyze the passage that 
seems to bristle with difficulties, pick out th 
most difficult spot—there is always one partie- 
ularly refractory measure on which everything 
else hinges; master it, and the position of th 
hand then practically determines the position 
of the hand for the whole passage. 
age my pupils to do as much work as _possibk 
away from the instrument, though of cours 
that depends largely upon the student’s capac 
ity for mental concentration.”—Musician, Sep 


I encour 


‘tember, 1908. 


“Properly directed mental work away 
from the instrument” can unquestionably 
be made a big factor in the rapid progress 
of the student. The first work the be 
ginner can do in this direction is to prac 
tice visualizing the keyboard, the different 
finger divisions, and the line of approach 
to each key from the guide keys. This 
should be followed by mentally locating 
the keys from the guides and in mentally 
striking them, trying to feel the move- 
ments that are actually necessary in reach 
ing the different keys. After this, practic: 
in writing words mentally can follow 
Care should be exercised to keep the mind 
strictly on the task in hand. Attention 
also should be given to the “timing 

The writer should make his work ener 
getic and purposeful. The more vivid thi 
impressions of the different locations, as 
he recalls them, and the actual work of 
manipulation is made, the more bereficial 
it will be. Sentence practice can ‘ollow 
this. The work should be done first 
rather slowly and with as great ‘ental 
concentration as possible. 

As is suggested by Mr. Bauer 1 his 
piano work, the student can afterwards 
select some particularly obstreperou com 
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binatious and get them well in hand by the 
menta! process. It will be found then that 
when operator goes to the machine for 
actual practice his power of concentration 
has not only been increased, but that he 
cility in writing that is surprising. 
iabetic sentences given in Rational 
ting will prove very good for 
of this kind. The “Fingering 


’ will also afford excellent prac- 


has a 
The a)) 
Type: 
practi 
Exercises 


tice. 


Special Practice for Unruly Fingers 


published some interesting sentences 
under the title of “Tongue Twist- 
ers.” You only need to try them to find 
out how well the title applies. When you 
have amused yourself with them in that 
way, you might see if they have any value 
in “untwisting’” the kinks in unresponsive 
fingers on the typewriter. 
Try this one for the “br” 
binations: 
The bleak breeze blighted the bright broom 
blossoms. 


i¥ , Chicago Journal a short time since 


and “bl’”’ com- 


Finding the letter “t’” promptly and 
accurately gives some students trouble. 
This sentence will help to overcome the 
difficulty : 

Two toads, equally tired, tried to trot to 
Tedbury. 

By tripping triumphantly through the 
following sentence, the stubborn third 
finger of the left hand can be reduced to 
a state of submission: 

Strict strong Stephen Stringer swiftly snared 
six sickly silky snakes. 


The third fingers of both hands can be 
brought under control by some strenuous 


runs through this: 


Susan shineth shoes and socks; socks and 
shoes shine Susan. She ceaseth shining shoes 
and socks, for shoes and socks shock Susan. 
Do vou have trouble with the left little 
inger: Try this to train it to say “a” 
properly : 


A haddock, a haddock, a black-spotted had- 
dock; a black spot on the black back of a black- 
spotted haddock. 

The right third finger can be brought 
under absolute subjugation—or reduced 
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to “O”—by the right kind of practice on 
the following: 

Oliver Oglethorpe ogled an owl and an oys- 
ter. Did Oliver Oglethorpe ogle an owl and an 
oyster? If Oliver Oglethorpe ogled an owl and 
an oyster, where are the owl and the oyster 
Oliver Oglethorpe ogled ? 

The following is without point unless 
you attempt “Theophilus’s” famous feat, 
in which case you may discover it. Its 
principal value is to be found in the repe- 
tition of the letters “t,” “h” and “i”: 


Theophilus Thistlebones, the unsuccessful 
thistle sifter, in sifting a sieveful of unsifted 
thistles, thrust three thousand three hundred 
and thirty-three thistles through the thick of 
his thumb. If, then, Theophilus ‘Thistlebones, 
the unsuccessful thistle sifter, in sifting a sieve- 
ful of unsifted thistles, thrust three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three thistles through 
the thick of his thumb, take care that thou, in 
sifting a sieveful of unsifted thistles, thrust not 
three thousand three hundred and thirty-three 
thistles through the thick of thy thumb. 


| 


Piano Playing vs. Typewriting 


| The following article was written by Mr. O. B. 
Merrick, of Seattle, some time ago, but is still 
of interest to typists who are also piano players. | 


READ an article in the Gregg Writer 
I some time ago which had to do with 

Mr. Blaisdell’s accuracy on the type- 
writer during a period of one hour where- 
in he wrote several thousand words with- 
out one single mistake. The point was 
brought out that skillful pianists like Pad- 
erewski frequently made several mistakes 
in playing their pieces and the compari- 
son, if any, was made in favor of Mr. 
Blaisdell. Being a pianist myself, as well 
as a typist of just average ability, I wish 
to disagree with the implied statement. I 
maintain that the two arts are entirely dif- 
ferent in several respects. : 

Let us take the technical side of it first. 
The keyboard is many times longer on a 
piano than on a typewriter. 

On any make of typewriter, a great 
artist like Blaisdell would have most of the 
keys under his fingers practically all the 
time, necessitating no terrific “jumps” 
when going at high speed, and, in the worst 
possible combinations, never having to take 
more than one key at a time. 

The great typist is great because it is 
only necessary to have a very even touch 
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at all times, together with speed and accu- 
racy. On the other hand, the pianist must 
have a dozen different touches in order to 
bring out the desired effects, must be able 
to negotiate long and difficult jumps while 
going at high speed and furthermore must 
frequently take three or four notes when 
he does so. Is it any wonder that great 
pianists frequently fail to do so accurately ? 

Besides the ability to play fast enough 
and accurately enough with the right tonal 
effects, the “pedal” is another source of 
worry to lots of people. About one person 
in ten really knows how to use the pedal. 

The great typist can concentrate on two 
things and achieve success, namely, speed 
and accuracy, while the great pianists must 
attend to no fewer than five—the technic, 
the correct knowledge of pedaling, the 
mastery of rhythm, the imagination and 
the physical strength necessary to finished 
performance. 

I do not wish to run down the great art 
of typewriting or to belittle Mr. Blaisdell’s 
records in the slightest because he is, with- 
out doubt, a twentieth century wonder on 
a machine, but merely wish to defend the 
supremacy of the pianist over the typist. 

[There is no question that in many respects 
piano playing is more complex than typewrit- 
ing, for the reasons stated by Mr. Merrick. But 
in the matter of accuracy—such, for example, 
as that displayed by Mr. Blaisdell when he 
wrote 100 words a minute for one hour—the 
typist is superior to the pianist. In comparing 
the two arts, the fact must be taken into con- 
sideration that the typist “plays” new matter 
all the time, while the pianist who gives any- 
thing like a finished performance may have 
practiced his selection a hundred or even a 
thousand times. 

Another point is the question of time. It is 
doubtful if any piano player could maintain for 
an hour the speed Blaisdell did in this test 
without making mistakes on even practiced 
matter. To carry the argument to its logical 
conclusion along this line, however, would be 
ridiculous, because of the difference in the 
objects sought by the two arts. The contrast 
was simply drawn between the speed and accu- 
racy of movement in the two. 

Every typist can gain much from playing the 
piano. Whether the pianist can gain anything 
“— the typewriter is quite another question. 


oO?o 


“Think not a trifle, though it small ap- 
pear; small sands make the mountain, mo- 
ments make the year, and trifles, life.” 
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No Chinese Typewriter 


YPEWRITERS are now made 5r ys 

I in nearly a hundred differen Jay. 

guages, and they are sold » 
the world; but there is still one gr 
tion which, for a very simple reas: 
no typewriters that write its tongue 
nation is China. 

The English alphabet has tw: 
letters, the Russian thirty-six. Th 
writer produced for the Russian tarke; 
is the largest made; but no typewriter 
could be made that would begin to be big 
enough for the Chinese language, 
has no alphabet, but is represent: 
sign characters, of which there ar 
fifty thousand. Of the great number of 
words found in the English language onl; 
a small proportion are used for the or 
dinary purposes of speech, and the same 
is true of the characters used in th 
Chinese language; but the number of 
Chinese characters commonly employed is 
still far greater than could be put on any 
typewriter. So this nation of 400,000,000 
people has no typewriter in_ its 
tongue. 

But that doesn’t mean that no type- 
writers are sold in China. More and more 
Chinese are learning other languages lx 
sides their own, and Chinese merchants 
and resident foreign merchants use type- 
writers, and they are used in legations and 
in consular offices and colleges, and by mis- 
sionaries, by various people. Altogether 
there are sold in China a good many type- 
writers.— New York Sun. 
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If once a month every student will giv: 
himself a test by timing himself on writ- 
ing different sentences a minute each, he 
will soon find that he is not only master- 
ing the keyboard, but also gaining speed. 
—Julia E. Hayes, Providence, R. | 


x * * 


When one uses a machine having « nar- 
row ribbon it can be used just twice the 
length of time by merely reversing the 
reels, thus using both edges of the ri!)bon. 
—Bessie E. Barnett, Blackstone, M 

* * * 

The waste of life is greater than 

cumulations.—Mark Hopkins. 
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Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 32 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. Answers 
to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by April 15, and 

will be published in the May number 
An award of 50c. is given each month for the best answer re- 
ceived on each question; twenty-five cents each for 
all other contributions published. 
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Learning to Write Good English 


15. What advice would you give to one who 
tious to become a good writer of Eng- 
What should he read or study? I should 
have you outline a course to be followed. 


is am 
lish ? 
like te 

Julian Hawthorne has said that the 
writer of good English “must combine the 
intuition of the artist with the talent of 
the master mechanic.”” This suggests that 
the makers of literature have not depended 
on inspiration for their material nor on 
talent for their method. 

In The Fiction Writer’s Workshop by 
Dunean Francis Young, the author com- 
pares writing to a trade and a writer's 
knowledge of the fundamentals to the tools 
of the tradesman. 

To be thoroughly proficient a carpenter has 
to be familiar with all the tools used in his 
trade; attain a knowledge of when and how to 
use them, and know what kind of material to 
use in the construction of the building he is 
ibout to erect. Likewise, the printer learns his 
boxes, the lawyer his digest, and the doctor his 
materia medica. It is understood, however, that 
every one succeeding in his calling, be it trade 
or profession, has first attained the fundamen- 
tal education necessary to the grasping of the 
knowledge essential to the mastery of his work, 
ilthough that education may not be of the 
higher sort. When, therefore, one is familiar 
with the tools he has to handle, be he carpen- 
ter, lawyer, doctor or writer, he uses them 
deftly and freely, being thus enabled to do neat 
work, good work, and perfect work. 


* * * > 7. - 


If a knowledge of craftsmanship be necessary 
in the ordinary walks of life, amidst trades and 
mere professions, where the culminating effects 
ire of but passing notice and duration, how 
much more necessary are these perquisites, and 
others too, in the trade-profession of the writer, 
whose work lives on perhaps forever, leaving its 
influence for good or for evil for generation 
after generation to come. The writer’s is a 
trade profession of the highest sort, for in 
it are mechanics, rules, art and knowledge, as 
well intellect. How essential, then, that he 
who would aspire to this all-important calling 
should be fitted—well fitted—for the work—like 


a carpenter, who erects a house that will not 
fall and injure its occupants; like the lawyer, 
who will represent his case with such skill and 
ability that his client will not suffer by his fail- 
ures; like the doctor, who will put up a dose 
of medicine in a palatable form that will do 
good and not harm—the work that is to live 
perhaps forever, building character, molding 
morals, and developing precepts that elevate, 
entertain and edify God’s chosen ones, 


Mr. Duncan further brings out that 
working by rule need not of necessity de- 
stroy the spontaneity of the product. 

Though the successful writer works by rule, 
his product is not machinemade stuff, for the 
rule eventually becomes a part of nature. The 
printer uses composing rule and stick and keeps 
the nicks out, and the carpenter square and 
compass and straight-edge, and yet they are 
not hampered thereby. The quality of the 
product of these mechanics is great or small 
owing to the deftness with which their tools are 
used. 


The foundation then of the writer of 
good English must be laid in a thorough 
study of the work of other writers. Mat- 
thew Arnold has defined culture as “know- 
ing the best that has been said and thought 
in the world.” This the successful writer 
must have. Julian Hawthorne in com- 
menting on the work of Edgar Allen Poe 
says: 

It is Goldsmith’s work; it is Chinese carving; 
it is Daedalian; it is fine. It is the product of 
the ingenuity lobe of the human brain working 
and expatiating in freedom. It is art; not 
spiritual or transcendental art, but solid art, to 
be felt and experienced. You may examine it 
at your leisure; it will be a:ways ready for 
you; you need not fast or watch your arms 
overnight in order to understand it. Look at 
the nice setting of the mortises; mark how the 
cover fits; how smooth is the working of that 
spring drawer. Observe that this bit of carv- 
ing, which seemed mere ornament, is really a 
vital part of the mechanism. Note, moreover, 
how balanced and symmetrical the whole design 
is, with what economy and foresight every part 
is fashioned. It is not only an ingenious struc- 
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ture—it is a handsome bit of furniture, and 
will materially improve the looks of the empty 
chambers or disorderly or ungainly chambers 
that you carry under your crown. Or if it 
happen that these apartments are noble in dec- 
oration and proportions, then this captivating 
little object will find a suitable place in some 
spare nook or other, and will rest or entertain 
eyes too long focused on the severely sublime 
and beautiful. 

‘5 Stories, for their success, must de- 
pend primarily upon structure—a sound and 
perfect plot—which is one of the rare things 
in our contemporary fiction. Our writers get 
hold of an incident, or a sentiment, or a char- 
acter, or a moral principle, or a bit of technical 
knowledge, or a splotch of local color, or even 
of a new version of dialect, and they will do 
something in two to ten thousand words out 
of that and call it a short story. . . . But 
O! what a labor and sweat it is; what a plan- 
ning and trimming; what a remodeling, cur- 
tailing, interlining; what despairs succeeded by 
new lights, what heroic expedients tried at the 
last moment, and dismissed the moment after; 
what waste-paper baskets full of futilities, and 
what gallant commencements all over again! 
Did the reader know, or remotely suspect, what 
terrific struggles the writer of a really good 
detective story had sustained, he would regard 
the final product with a new wonder and re- 
spect, and read it all over once more to find 
out how the troubles occurred. But he will 
search in vain; there are no signs of them left; 
no, not so much as a scar. 


Mr. Victor Lauriston in The Editor ad- 
vises the would-be writer as to how to get 
results: 

What you write may fall far short of what 
you have lived. If you live as you should, it 
always will fall short. Don’t worry over it. 
Instead, try to-morrow to picture in a new 
fashion that old, familiar, commonplace office 
where you have worked so long, day by day, 
that you’ve actually forgotten what it looks 
like. Try to give your reader, even if that 
reader be none save yourself, a description that 
is not a dry as dust catalogue, but a living 
picture. . Try to tell the story of your 
commonplace world as no one else would tell it. 
Tell about Main Street on a market day. De- 
pict the dago navvies at work on the new rail- 
road. Show us the fisherman, “lazying” all 
through the sunny afternoon on the broken- 
down wharf by the river bank. Tell about the 
life you see at home; tell about the life you 
see when you journey afar. 


” * am * * * - 


That was a glorious drive you had over the 
hill and dale—but can you depict its glory? 
Can you tell a stranger all about it; can you 
thrill him with the joy of life, of the blue June 
sky, the open air, the sunshine, and the freedom 
of God’s great out-of-doors? 


Mr. James Weber Linn in a recently 
published book entitled The Essentials of 
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English Composition lays upon | s sty 
dents the command that they sh: © hay, 
something worth saying before t cy se 
themselves to write and that the — 
then put down what they have to : 
heartiness, propriety and com) 
brevity. 

In a later issue we are planning | 
more of how to read and what i 
Just now we would emphasize one /unda- 
mental truth—the writer must first of 4]! 
be a reader. The “have something to say: 
say’ it; stop!” is good, but it is «qually 
essential to know what others have said: 
how they have said it; when they hay 
stopped ; why they have stopped ; how they 
have stopped! Jack London has summed 
this up thus: 

Study the tricks of the writers who haw 
arrived. They have mastered the tools with 
which you are cutting your fingers. They ar 


doing things, and their work bears the internal 
evidence of how it is done. 


Miss Nola Houdlette, Lewiston, Maine. 
receives the award for the best discussion 


of this question. Her plan is: 

To become a good writer of English there ar 
two essentials, to have something to say and to 
know how to say it. In order to find out how 
to express yourself clearly I would recommend 
that you first provide yourself with several 
good books of English grammar and rhetoric, 
and also have access to two or more good, un- 
abridged dictionaries. Use these faithfully, 
both in reading and writing, never allowing an 
uncertain point of syntax or an unfamiliar word 
to go by without investigation. 

Spend as much time as possible reading care- 
fully and critically from the works of th 
standard writers, those that have stood the test 
of time. Do not allow your selection to be 
narrow. +Take in the essayists, the dramatists, 
the novelists, and the poets. The lists of re- 
quirements in the catalogues of high schools 
and colleges will show what the educators of 
the day consider best for developing apprecia- 
tion of what well written English is. 

But you can by no means afford to 
the writers of the present day. “Good 
is determined to a large extent by them and is 
constantly changing. Any good magazines such 
as the Outlook, the Review of Reviews, or 
Harper’s will be helpful in this respect, «nd the 
essayists, novelists, and poets of our own day 
will all have something for you. 

Then, after you have familiarized 
with how things are best said, you m' 
something to say. For this read ext 
along the lines in which you intend | 
Read everything you can get, whether y 
with it or not, and form your final co! 
only after fairly considering all side 
question. 
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\\. remember that Benjamin Franklin 
learned to write prose through the repro- 
duction of selections from other writers. 
Mr. J. R. Harold, Brownsville, Texas, has 
a similar idea in mind in his suggestions: 

Reed and study the best authors and articles 
the best magazines and newspapers, and 
repr luce in writing and in your own words 
what you have read. Then compare your re- 
prod: tion with the original text, noting resem- 
blan and differences in style and making 
correc uOns. 

In writing original matter, the essential thing 
ive something to say. Concentrate your 
ipon the thought to be expressed. ‘Then, 
ou have written a rough outline of the 
t, carefully review and correct it, elimi- 
unnecessary words, shortening or ampli- 
paragraphs where necessary. As new 
ideas come to mind, jot them down and later 
work them over as indicated above. Grammar, 
rhetoric, and etymology should be studied; but, 
the mind should not be hampered by thinking 
of modes or rules of expression. While writ- 
ing, forget everything but your subject. Then 
apply the principles of grammar and rhetoric 
in shaping and polishing the ideas expressed. 


Mr. Joy N Tait and Mr. H. E. Kemp 
both advise writing articles on subjects of 
local and general interest and submitting 
them to a local newspaper for publication. 
First attempts may be refused, but the 
possibility of their acceptance will prove 
an incentive and the work is sure to im- 
prove with practice. May we suggest that 
this department of the Gregg Writer 
offers a splendid opportunity for this very 


thing? 
ve) 


Indexing your Reading 


20. I should like to have the readers of the 
Gregg Writer outline the best system they have 
seen for keeping a usable reference index to 
one’s reading—one that is complete without too 
many cross-references, and preferably one that 
may be kept in a loose-leaf notebook. 


frot 


is to 
mind 
after 
subjes 
natin: 
fying 


Many of us read largely for pleasure 
and recreation—not for conscious self-im- 
provement. Yet looking back on our read- 
ing for the last twelve months, for in- 
siance, we are conscious that much of the 
value of what we have read has been lost 
to us because of its desultory character. 
Nothing will help to make your reading of 
greater value to you more than the keeping 
of a usable index. A plan which appeals 
to us as being simple and equally adapt- 
able to both books and magazine reading 
will he briefly outlined. 
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Provide yourself with a good loose-leaf 
notebook and a small card file. Make the 
initial outfit as simple as possible and the 
records as brief. On the first page of the 
notebook write the name of the last book 
you finished with author and date. Put 
below it a brief summary of the book and 
your ideas about it with the name of the 
author—preferably all in shorthand. 
Quote from the book anything you think 
may be of future use, or better still, if 
you own the book, give pages on which 
such quotations are found. Prepare two 
cards, on the one placing the title first, 
following this by author and page of note 
book on which summary may be found, on 
the second card for cross reference plac- 
ing author’s name first. File cards al- 
phabetically. When the notebook has been 
filled so as to preclude further additions, 
go through the cards and place Vol. I 
after each page number. Buy a new note- 
book identical to the first and call this Vol. 
II. This plan will admit of considerable 
expansion and amplification. What we 
would emphasize is the necessity of keep- 
ing it simple. Otherwise it will become 
burdensome and will therefore be given 
up 


Do you remember when you finished 
the shorthand Manual that you read with 
keen delight the plate entitled “Shorthand 


as a Means of Mental Culture?” An oc- 
casional sly peep at the key to the plate 
did not lessen your feeling of attainment 
at that period of study. Why not carry 
out that plan in the indexing of your read- 
ing? 

Mr. Ralph 
which he has followed to some extent: 


In the first section of the notebook (or card 
index file) a separate leaf (or card) should be 
used for each book, separated into sections by 
sheets with paper tabs, so that they can be 
marked, showing the classes of reading matter. 
For instance: 


Newman outlines a_ plan 


FICTION. 
Treasure Island, Stevenson. 
(The rest of the page for notes.) 
Robinson Cruso, DeFoe. 
(The rest of the page for notes.) 
STENOGRAPHIC. 
Hints and Helps for the Shorthand Student, 
Gregg Expert Shorthand Speed Course, So- 
Relle. 


The latter half of the notebook or card 
index should be an alphabetical index of 
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based on the system for cataloging 
letter originated by Melvil Dewey, formerly 
é ident of the Library Bureau. 
Another plan comes to us from Mr. H. 
Mr. Clarence Brown of the lib 


E. Kemp: 
, Providence, R. I., has sent us a ver 
A method much used and found to work quite ecpdlags: fxee 


satisfactory is to keep on a piece of scratch plete discussion of this question wi 
paper a record of the name of the subject mat- are giving in full. 
ter being read, as well as numbers of pages to . decieesd classification fer tndexins 
which you will likely wish to refer later. After correspondence ai annenia te printed 
completing the book, you may very briefly and siderable detail in a book entitled “I 
compactly, either in shorthand or on the type- Correspondence,” by W. H. Williams, \ 
writer, index these notes and page numbers on Seuiene arn ond Obie Rolire 
the sheets of your loose-leaf notebook. If oom saemmaiatid 1902. bv W. H. Will 
ferable ee sears by Pe pany, copyright 1902, by - Fi. ili 
preferable, one may divide each page by a ver- published by The Lord Baltimore Pres 
tical line and then keep references of first im- a : ST A tage tages mer 
more, Md. As given in this volume, 
portance on one-half and references of second- subject divisions are as follows: 
ary importance on the other half. : 


the books, using one page or card for each 


0 General 

We call to mind two workable reading Executive 
suggestions which have come to us at dif- Finance and Accounts 

: . Roadway and Structures 

ferent times from two women who stand ersten, 

: “quipment and Shops 
out as examples of what well-planned (Maintenance of Shops, see Sec! 
reading may mean as a source of both 5 Transportation and Storage 
pleasure and culture. One of these wom- lraffic, Rates. 
en, a librarian in an educational institu- 
tion who has under her direction every 9 Local Facilities and Affairs 
year hundreds of young people, always ad-_ A later edition of this book has, I belli 
vises them to keep three lists of books: “oe - 9 tie On 
I, “Books I want to Read;” 2, “Books I me latest catalog © we taarary Bur 
4 “6 7 entitled Vertical Filing, contains on | 
Want to Own;” and 3, “Books I Have an Iilustration of Decimal Subject cl 

” ~ . * . ‘ye ry" 

Read. She believes that following this _ tion filing for Telephone correspondence. ‘I 
plan will break the habit of desultorv read- ™ain classes of this adaptation of the decin 
- — 3 — : system are as follows: 
ing and will insure that what is read is 00) General 
. * ‘ - veneré 

worth reading. It will also mean that in 100 Reuscutive Administration 

time a library of well-selected books be 200 Finance and Accounts 


acquired. oe oo 
. 00 “.quipmen 
Our second suggestion comes from a : ee 
500 Operation 


woman known to her friends as taking a 600 Rates, ete. 
keen delight in reading really good things. As an illustration showing the amp! 
We have made this suggestion into a re- of ra ha _ main classes, Finance «a 
. . counts, is taken: 
solve which may well find place on the first 200. Finance and Accounts 
page of your new notebook. “Resolved, 210. 
That I will always read at least two stand- 220. Bonds and Capital Stock 
. ~ . . » £ cs ¢ ¢ cing 
ard or classic books, stories or articles to i ~— 7 Banking 
. ” - . “xpenses 
one of the popular variety. 990 Accounts 
In next month’s magazine we expect to 260. 
touch on the necessity of reading good 270. Employees’ Accounts, Wages, 
é Mies — 280. Pay Rolls 
English as a prerequisite to writing good + - ;, 
Hil 290. Bills and Vouchers 
English, or as Brander Matthews puts it: Here is shown a portion of Subdivis 


“The duty of imitation in literature.” under class 200, Finance and Account 
a sion 250, Accounts; subdivision 255, | 
(eZ Accounts, a portion of which only is 

Note the further classification to th: 


The Dewey Decimal Sysiem of Filing as 
Applied to Commercial Correspondence 55. Exchange Accounts 


21. To what extent, if any, has classified Method of keeping ac 
subjective filing been extended to commercial 55.03 Reports of traveling 
correspondence, or interdepartmental corre- 55. Balances 
spondence in factories and offices? This refers 255.041—Calls for balances 
particularly to the classified subjective system 255.1 Subscribers’ Accounts 





THE 


255.101 Classification of Credits 
1 Accounts in suspense 
2 Charges for second party's use 
3} Authorities for transfer of 
charges 
Disputed accounts 
Transfer of credits 
balances 
? Subscriber’s unpaid accounts 
255.21 Adjustment of accounts 
255.22 Extension of credit 
Compromise settlements 
Accounts sent to attorneys for 
collection. 
Bankrupt subscribers 
Notices in bankruptcy 
Proofs in bankruptcy 
255.253 Assignments for creditors 
rtion of the M section of the index, 
| alphabetically for daily use of the 
rks, reads as follows: 
Mcthods of keeping accounts (Gen’l) 
Methods of preparing and handling 
vouchers 
Methods for procuring rights of way 


55.1 
255.1 
55.1 


255.14 


955.15 and credit 


-* > 
~ 95.23 


255.24 


) ® OF 
II. 
255.251 


255.252 
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The person making this inquiry should first 
of all endeavor to secure a transfer to some 
other department in the bureau in which he is 
employed with a view to securing the work he 
wants. 

In case, however, this is not feasible, I would 
advise that he seek stenographic employment 
for a few evenings each week; which, in addi- 
tion to giving him the practice desired, would 
add somewhat to his income, a feature which, 
it is presumed, would not be an objectionable 
one. A small advertisement in the daily papers 
would probably secure such employment. 

Failing in this, he must provide his own 
work. A good plan would be to take dictation 
and practice on the typewriter every evening. 
If a human dictator cannot be had, the next 
best thing is a mechanical dictator, or a dicta- 
tion machine. 

Besides this a certain amount of new matter 
should be taken each day for transcription. 
Also some copying and tabulating should be 
done. Suppose a person devote two hours an 
evening to his practice, it would be well to give 
one hour each to his shorthand and typewrit- 


ing. 

The Gregg Writer should be studied as 
earnestly as a text-book; for it is our rule and 
guide after leaving school, and keeps us posted 
on all new ideas and familiar with the old. The 
shorthand plates in each number will be found 
excellent exercises for transcribing. 

Mr. C. L. Finch, Oklahoma, Oklahoma, 

suggests outside practice as immediate re- 
lief and an application for a transfer as 
an ultimate cure. 
- Of course the only way in which this sub- 
a scriber can hold his present position without 
losing out in shorthand and typewriting is by 
systematic outside practice. In a great many 
government offices, however, the work is light, 
and permission can usually be secured from 
Washington, through the head of the local 
office, to do- outside work. If outside employ- 
ment could be secured, it would be possible for 
him to keep in practice on the subjects men- 
tioned, and at the same time increase his yearly 
salary by several hundred dollars. 

Another step which he could take in this 
connection is to apply to the Washington office 
for transfer to another station, giving clearly 
the reasons for desiring such transfer. Again, 
it might be possible for him to trade positions 
with another stenographer in the same bureau. 


| Methods of transposition, pole lines 
Method, Two number 
Micas 
Microphones 
}| Mileage of cables (statistics) 
11 Mileage of conduits 
Mileage in employees’ traveling 
penses 
31 Mileage of pole lines 
si ©=Mileage rates 
S32 One party 
863 Two party 
S64 Three or more parties 
81 Mileage rates, basis for reckoni 
01.1 Mileage of toll lines 
23.011 Mileage, trunk lines 
3.021 Mileage, wires 
Mimeographs 


A Civil Service Employee's Problem 
2. Suppose one take a Civil Service exam- 
nation and is tendered and accepts an appoint- 
ment as “Stenographer and Typewriter.” Upon 
ting for duty it is found that there is no 
shorthand and only the occasional use of the 
ter required in the duties to be per- 
rhe person accepting the appointment 
desirous of keeping in practice on these 
ind would never have accepted the 
but for the belief that it was as stated: 
ipher and Typewriter.” What would 
uggest as to a course to pursue? 


number of Civil Service 
past and present, have come prac- 


lorme 
Ss VE ry 
subject Mr. Ralph Newman's suggestion is the 
shorthand club: 

I would suggest that if the writer lives in 
a city where there are any shorthand clubs, that 
he join one of them. Shorthand clubs do not 
usually meet every night in the week, and the 
off-nights could be taken advantage of to type 
what was taken on the club nights. A_ type- 
writer can be hired for a couple of dollars a 
month. 


Mr. Harry Hillje would attend night 
school and at the first opportunity take 


posit! 
“Stenog 


reader 


From a em- 
prover ; 
tical suggestions which we are glad to pass 
on to the propounder of this query. 

Mr. Gordon Sheppard of the Navy De- 
partment of Washington, D. C., would 
problem in this way: 


solve 





ee 
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1 second examination with a view to re 
ippointment: 
Where this is the case, and it quite frequently 


is, the stenographer in keep up hi speed by 
ittending dictation classes which are held ir 
nearly all the large business colleges The ses 


sions are generally held three nights of the 
week. However, if th 


writer can often procure a second-hand phono 


s cannot be done, the 


graph (or language phonograph, which has a 
peed screw so as to regulate speed it a very 
low price, and make his own records, which is 
t very simple task If either of these methods 
is out of question, i great deal can be done by 
taking down parts of sermons or lectures. Much 
good mav also be derived by thinking out the 
shorthand outlines for the words as thes Coie 
from the lips of the peaker 

In the Civil Service, a person appointed in 


this wav is nearly alwavs given regular steno 


iphic work upon the expiration of the period 


of probation If this s not done, | should 
wulvise taking the examination over again for 
reappointment If the examination first taken 
was for Field Ser ce, the next o1 could te 
taken for Departmental Service. for instances 
Mr. Marno Baroggio, Chicago, is a 


voung man to whom this obstacle has 
proved a stepping-stone ind who is to-d iV 
a faster and better shorthand writer be 
cause he has had to meet this problem 


Mr. Baroggio gives his experience as fol 


lows: 
| would suggest that the person find out 
direct from his superior whether under his 


jurisdiction there is a position requiring both 
shorthand and tvpewriting 


If not, then there ire two course to choose 
from He can resign any time and take the 
next Civil Service examination with a ew to 


getting a new position 

Or, if he desire sa transfer, he must fir .t wait 
until the probationary period of six months 
up and permanent appointment secured. The 
he must write a full statement of the facts to 
the Civil Service Commission at Washington, 
who will pass judgment on whether he can be 
granted a waiver of the rule that no transfer 


can be made from one department to another 
until a person has served three years contin 
uously in one department. When this waiver 
is obtained, he can file with the heads of as 
many departments or district heads as he de 
sires, applications for transfers to anv such 
position as he wishes that may become vacant 

In my own case, there was very little dicta 
tion and much _ typewriting Io increase the 
dictation I gave preference to that class of 
work and when there was any dictation to be 
given and such work transcribed, it was given 
to me because no matter how fast the dictation 
went, I always turned out transcripts promptly 
and accurately 


Mr. H. E. Kemp, now of the Yateman 


High School of St. Louis, Mo., is another 


re vce r who sees In this ad the uit im 60 


portunity 


In practh tll\ lL ot the ¢ service positlo 
the ippointes is required, for a day o1 two, 
do nothing but typewriting d copving worl 
This is an advantage to him in that it g 
him a chance to “get a e on” the work, befo 
being required to do horthand and transect! 
ing It is also an advantage te the Department 
he works in, as it enables the head of the sectio 
to find out what the appointee can best do, 
place him where he « work for the great 
good of ill concerned lew days, if In 
“makes good” in the worl gned him t 
copy, he ts sent to tak dictation, nd near 
il positions require much, if not more 
horthand and = transect gy work the 


poimtee desires 


In all Departments of the government servic 
one aot not neces ! ao one kind 
vork, for most of the hiefs” are glad to give 
their subordinate opportunity to do differ 
nt kinds of work, ad to work for differe: 
people The difficulty mentioned i not nece 

irily bye n iny Waa ilrawback to iny ol 
iccepting a Civil Service position, for it but 
comparatively hort tim t ippointes 
: helped to find h 1 ‘ i given the worl 
he can best do 


Mr. C. V. Crumley. Beutel Business 
College, Tacoma, Wash., briefly outlines 
plans for retaining speed in both short 


hand and typewriting 


Ly pe writing peed | rgelvy a matter Of sy 
tematic, persistent practic fter the kevboar 
has once been thoroug! mastered If the 
typist does not own a machine, one may " 
rented, and the speed retained and increased 


practicing. 


Dake idly intage ot ( opportunity t 
practice shorthand Lhe irvest sermon, debate. 
or address may otte be transformed into on 
of intense interest by t g with the finger 
the shorthand outlines for th words The 
unbitious stenographer w find a way not onl 
to retain speed, but to iner r t 


How to Express a Sum of Money in 
Legal Papers 


23 Will vou kind ive the readers of tl 
(fjreaq Writer give their o; ons as to the he 
way to express a sum of money In legal paper 
such as declarations, deeds, et« I have see 


the following used: 


(a) one thousand 1 OOM dol 
(hb) one thousand dollars (31.000.00 
(« one thousand ($1,000.00) dollars 


A large number of answers have beet 
received to this question, and preterenct 
is given in the majority of cases to form 
b). The prize-winning answer comes 
from Mr. Gordon Sheppard 

In writing sums of money in legal papers 


three models riven ire in common use, ma 








are 


a 














ane 


ag 








rH I 


eems to be no prescr bed rule: but trom 
mmatical pomnt of iew, and for clearness, 
econd, 1) ha the best ti n detre Ihe 
ect of writing an amount of money in both 
rad ind figure s perspicuitv: and the se« 
irrangement most adequately meet this 
julrrement 
Lh first example, i), imply state in 
gures 1,000 the number, but the figures do 
t indicate whether dollars or other irticles 
nvotived It the third, c), the insertion 
mw figure n parenthese inelegantly split 
ph ‘ ne thousand dol tng 
I tl thre examples ire read idibly, the 
netion w me The first would read 
rv thousand ne tho nd dollars”: the third 
d be “one thou nal rhe thousand dollar 
irs’; each a more or less incoherent jumble 
vords while the econd, reading “one thou 
ad dollar one thousand dollars,” expresses 
tly the complete thought in both words 
tT ures 


Miss Amy Park, Terre Haute, Ind., 
kpresses the Same preterence ind ampli 


fies the illustrations 


| ike thre ie tione?! | have cel ora nal 

YJ es expre rh um f money writter " 
rious Ways t am g here ith a st of 
h expre oO how gy th vay they re 
tter j t} wality hy the most caref if 
nevyvs ind reporters 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.0 

One Thousand Five Hundred and Fifty do 
lars (S1,550.00 

One Thousand Five Hundred and Fifty Dol 
lars and Sixty Cents (81,550.60 

Iwo Hundred (20 wre 

lwo Hundred Fifteet nad I wo-tenths 

215.2 feet 

Iwo Hundred Fifteen and Sixteen One H 
dredths (215.16) feet 

Iwo Thousand 2000) pound 

Iwo Per Centum 2 

Lhe South Half oft Sectiol ler 10 


lFownship Twelve (12), North, Range Nine 
9), West: also the Kast Half (¢ ) of 
West Fractional Section Nine (9), Tow1 


ship ind Rang iforesaid 


Among other contributions worthy of 
special mention are those from Mr. B.S 
Barrett. Brooklyn, N Lc: ne ks 
Kemp, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. C. L. Finch, 
Oklahoma, Okla.: Mr. R | Young, 
Galesburg, Ill: Mr Abram M. Kulp, 
Hatfield, Pa Brother John I Voelker, 
Davton, Ohio; Mr. Elmer H. Johnson, 
Los Angeles, ( al : and Mr. Clarence I 
srown, Providence, R. I. 





The Arrangement of a Letterhead 


> What the rule for composing and 


wing the matter to be printed on a profes 


mal and or i business letterhead 
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Mir. ( | Brown. Provide nee, R I 
S¢ nds us the follow ny quot ition trom The 
Young Job Printer: a Book of Instruction 
by S. M. Weathe rly Chicago 


The great irt i my cCompositio . T 
rranige the ivy elected to produce tiv 
greatest harmony me effectiven - and the 
first consideration ! thi cdirectiol houtld tye 
to decide upon which are the most Importar 
lines, in order that thev may v given the most 
prommence 

Ir 1 DUSINESS ad, ci r, or, in Tact, almost 
inv kind of advertisens tf. except i rare Case 
thy reanyee ot thre bu re . or thre +? ng a red 
to " wivertised s Uh Inport t ne, il 
should alway bye t the heaviest of irgest 
tvpe used on the por 

In everv job the thing which it ought te 
mnounce is the most important |! md shoul 
be givel the greatest prominence Next, the 
name of the part r parth making tl i 
nouncement, and then their aare 

Ne xt i! import iret COTM the bitte vhhicl 
qualify ind indorse the usiness or thing 

lake for nstance, sine cara Crenera 
the mame of the yuUSInie ‘ best go il 1 tu 
line in the center of the card, and et ! the 
heaviest ippearing not necessarily the heaviest 
ictual tv ie used oO tive op lhe nam wil 
yo above imecl sth aa re below, with ntervel 
ne, quality gy. ¢ ) to ) tel 


Mr Abram M Kulp, Hatfield, Pa., has 
some definite ideas on this subject which 
he expresses cle irly ind well 


There is no definite rule for the matter that 


is to be put on a business letterhe vl, save that 
the less there s on it the better it Is Thi 
general rule of to-day up-to-date printer 
will tell vou, is “The large concern has the 
modest letterhead and the mall concern, the 
flashy letterhead.” Phi not alwavs the ca 


but it is in a majority. 


The name of the firm should be n the most 


prominent type on the letterhead If the firm 
has manufacturing plants or mills of its own, 
thev are usually named If they are member 
of anv commercial or tock exchange, or track 
organizations of al kind, it i isually ad 

ible to state this When the firm ! mor 
than one office it s best to nam them all and 
have a special die made for each place: hence 
f a firm has branch office n New York, Chi 
cago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, this mak 

if possible to have the ume letterhead for all 


the offices, as it is a simple matter to have th 
printer stamp it vith the “Reply to New 
York.” Some firms also have the letterhead 
st imped “Reply to 

In a professional letterhead only the name 


department.” 


of the person doing busines ind the city ir 
which he is located, with the street addres 


should appear. Some people may want to have 
the telephone number—-it is merely a matter of 
taste Ihe letterhead should be plain as Pos 
sible. One of the most prominent lawvers i 


Philadelphia only has ime, ml that of 





-- wis 





mer L 


sr: 





err er 


ere 
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his partners, with the address, on his letter 
head. It is one of the best professional letter 
heads that is to be seen and is a credit to all 
in the firm. 

Among other contributors are Mr. 
Ralph Newman, New York City; Brother 
John Voelker, Dayton, Ohio; and Mr. 
B. S. Barrett, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Question Held Over 


24. How can a_ stenographic position be 
secured in a State Capitol? Could a young 
lady holding a $60.00 position with a railroad 
satisfactory fill a $65.00 position at the Capi 
tol ? 


The question this brings up—State Civil 
Service—is one of great interest to a num 
ber of our readers, and we are holding this 
over to give an opportunity for further 
contributions. We shall be especially in 
terested to hear from readers in different 
sections who are holding State Civil Serv 


ice positions. 


Referred for Answer 


31. In copying a quotation of more than one 
paragraph in the body of a letter or legal docu 
ment, should quotation marks be placed only at 
the beginning of the first paragraph and at the 
close of the last paragraph, or at the beginning 
and at the close of each paragraph, or at the 
beginning of each paragraph and at the close 
of only the last paragraph? Also, if the body 
of the instrument in which the quotation appears 
is typed double space and the quotation is singl 
spaced with indented margin, does this affect 
in any way the customary use of quotation 
marks ? 

32. It is almost impossible to keep the slip 
pery paper, on which our legal documents are 
typed, in its place in the typewriter. The sheet 
slips about in a most trying manner. If some 
one can offer a remedy, he or she will have the 
gratitude of A. M. N. 

33. We have had some discussion in regard 
to the proper use of the abbreviations for num 
ber, and would like your advice as to when the 
abbreviation “No.” should be used, and when 
the double cross. 

34. I have often read in the Gregg Write 
that a person should be able to transcribe his 
notes just as soon as the dictator is through 
dictating. I have always been in the habit of 
doing this at school, but on every attempt in 
the office I have failed, due to the fact that the 
grammar of my employer is poor. This causes 
1 delay in my work as I have to go over my 
notes and reconstruct the sentences. I would 


be very much pleased 1 the readers of the 


Greaqag Writer would suggest some plan <« 
irranging my notes while taking dictation 
is to avoid the delay of reconstructing the 


sentence. 


35 What is the future of a young man wl 


does nothing but stenogr iphy in i small cor 
cern, getting the same thing over and ove 
ivain, with no time to increase his shortham 


vocabulary 4 
oOo 


Gov. Wilson Helps Shorthand 


PROMINENT man often serves t 
A idvertise in 1 unique way a valuabl 

habit or achievement. The only liy 
ing ex-President has given a good boost to 
the outdoor life. One of those who hope t 
be the next President is daily calling at 
tention to a valuable possession for a pub 
lic man, in the accounts which are given 
of his personal habits It seems that Gov 
ernor Wilson is an expert stenographer 
He learned a good system in early life 
and has found use for it during a long 
and varied career. Probably it has played 
a considerable part in his work as pro 
fessor and as university president. It 
seems to be important for him in_ his 
present contest. It is interesting, because 
it emphasizes the truth that genius is an 
infinite capacity for taking pains, and that 
prominence is usually founded upon good 
methods and hard work. The public man 
who knows shorthand saves a_ prodigious 
amount of time. It is one of those posses 
sions which is not showy, but which almost 
always counts. Young men with nothing 
to do in the evenings might spend their 
time in worse ways than in learning short 
hand. Boston Advertiser. 


It is said to be the leading business 
school of its city, but the display case at 
the front of the school contains, as an 
advertisement, specimens of that heavily 
shaded, flourishing handwriting that was 
thought to be the proper thing a gen 
eration or so ago. It seems odd that such 
a great proportion of the business schools 
should trail so far behind current business 
practice; but only now and then does on 
see really good advertising of the great 


and interesting subject of business edu 
cation.—Printer’s Ink 





















From Novice 


AST month we pointed out a way to 
use the first third of an hour of daily 
practice It would be well to re 
read that article so that you will have 


those facts fresh in vour mind 
Second Factor 


Having conscientiously carried out the 
practice in the first division of the hour, 
vou are in good position to start on the 
next important phase style. There are 
two styles of shorthand writing—the style 
that is attained through the development 
of your writing ability as a penman or an 
irtist, making notes at a speed under your 
control, and the other the style that is at 
tained in practical work in taking dictation 
at a speed not under your control. This 
naturally divides this phase of the work 
into two distinct classes, and each must 


receive spe cial treatment 
Reading Plate Notes 


The reading of plate notes is a most 
important element in the acquisition of 
good style. When you leave school you 
have not only a very limited reading vo 
cabulary but a smaller writing vocabulary. 
By vocabulary in this sense we mean those 
words that you can either write or read 
without hesitation; in other words, it is 
the vocabulary which you use of your own 
volition. Such a vocabulary is expanded 
through practice in reading and writing 
and an observation of form and the prin 
ciples involved in writing each form. 

We get a better conception of those 
things which we see than of those things 
which we simply hear. Having visited any 
city or portion of the country your recol 
lection of what you saw is vivid and dis 
tinct. You have seen it. You have a 
mental picture of it even though it is mors 


| GR keporter | 
and His Work. | 


News and Suggestions of Interest and Value to the Shorthand Re np sorter. Com <= z ii 
ducted by Fred H Gur tler 
\ all communications relating to this department should be dened. 


1018 City Hall Square Bidg.. Chic to whom 
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Therefore, vou remember 


or less inexact 
it better than vou would if you studied 
these conditions for days and weeks and 
vears, both from books and from hearing 
others tell about it from their mental pict 
ures. 

When you look at shorthand notes writ 
ten in plate style you see there a repre 
sentation of the highest development of 
artistic shorthand writing. ‘This style has 
its principal worth in the fact that you can 
get from that the mental picture not only 
of the correct theoretical form but of the 
artistic form. Then mental pictures will 
be the basis of your standard of form as 
vou take dictation which involves any of 
them. After the dictation is finished and 
you are reading your notes you will meas- 
ure them by these artistic and theoretical 
standards. 

You have probably noticed that in copy 
ing from the plates your forms will be 
much more accurate, nearer the _ ideal, 
than when you write them from the 


“mental picture.” The reason for this is_ 


that you have not yet fully transferred the 
making of the characters to the muscles of 
the hand, arm, and fingers. It emphasizes 
the importance of plenty of practice from 
ideal forms until the muscles have becom« 
accurate in their movements. It will easily 
be seen that so long as the making of the 
forms must be guided by the eyes, the 
process is complicated. By practice, the 
time will come when the hand will auto 
matically and accurately execute the forms 
as soon as the mental picture 1s suggested 


hearing the word 


An Interesting Contrast 


The connection between the artistic and 
practical forms an exceedingly interesting 
contest between your mind and hand. On 
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the one hand, there is brought into prom 


inence the importance of having a correct 


mental picture from reading over and over 
Read 
Take 


word. 


again plate matter on all subjects. 
all the plates in the Greqg Writer. 
being able to 
that 

Be jealous of 


pride in read 
Mark 


assistance. 
If you can avoid it, don't ask any 


every 


any vou can't read without 


your own 
ability. 
body for help. Finally, if you are unable 
to read a few outlines go to some school 
mate and get him to help you; and then if 
he is unable to read it go to your teacher, 
or if no longer in school ask some friend, 
or check over those marked outlines when 
the key is published the following month. 
Try to conquer it yourself. 

While in school, remember that a teacher 
You can’t learn any 
thing that will be of benefit to you except 
as that learning is imparted by way of 
When you have 


is one who directs. 


direction and instruction. 
read all the plates in the Gregg Writer get 
read the 
a small amount in Gregg readers. 


some old copies and plates, or 
invest 
See how large a mental vocabulary you 
can get. See how fast you can read. Then 
go back and study the forms for style and 


theory. 
The Growth of Style 

The comparison between the forms you 

make 

rather creates a feeling of chagrin on your 

part. 


first at leisure and the plate forms 
This prompts you to practice with 
increased and determination. 
Eventually as you keep up this work to 
develop an artistic style of w riting you do 
increase your individual style very consid 
You watch the circles when joined 
you make your straight lines 
straight and your curved lines curved, to 
avoid doubt in reading and to set your 
desire for a perfect stvle in execution. You 


energy 


erably. 
to curves; 


take pride in executing such characters as 
represent the different 
principles: for instance, 
quaint,” “alike,” 
flict,”” “variety,” 
fensive,”’ 


combinations of 
like “ae 
“again and again,” “in 
“difficult,” “borrow,” “de 


words 


“instantaneous,” “sensitive,” 
“Gaelic.” 


resenting a general principle forms an op 


“miraculous,” Each word rep 


portunity to develop certain executional 
skill that applies to all words of that par 
It extends itself throughout 
your entire writing. 


ticular class. 
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Another Element 


shorthand forms made at leisur: 


forms made under stress introduc: 


The 
ind the 
another element, and here is seen the result 
of practice on the first two divisions of ou: 
First, the prac 
tice vou have had on the common forms ot! 
large 


daily practice schedule. 


wordsigns (and they form a very 


part of the vocabulary used in business 
has given you good styl 


Sec 


and in general 
oft-recurring 
ond, reading of plate matter accompanied 


on the se expressions. 


by considerable practice in writing has in 


creased your gene ral vocabulary of correct 
forms, both those that you can use without 
hesitation and those that you can recall and 
Third, the en 
deavor to develop and bring your practical 
picture 


use with some hesitation. 


stvle up to “standard” mental 


forms. Too much stress on your part can 
not be laid on these elements of develop 
The result of 
will be that 
your writing will take on new beauties al 
“stwle 


ing vour shorthand ability. 


such conscientious practice 


most unconsciously. Acquiring a 
is a growth; you cannot expect to master 
the problem in one or two evenings’ prac 
tice. 
Dangerous Ground 

You are now on dangerous ground. You 
effect of 
basic speed, the development of good styl 


can lose the these elements of 
by disregarding them or thinking that the 
proper way to do is to rush after speed 
Speed is a result—the result of cumulative 
effort. 


The writing of pages and pages of dicta 


It can't be brought about in a day 


tion at 
changes the style of vour writing is ten 


When 


we reach the third division of our practice 


a rate of speed which completels 
times worse than no practice at all. 


plan we will comment on this feature. 
Recapitulation 
Remember the order: Theoretical know] 


that our 
will 


edge is assumed—but be sure 


“assumption” is correct; otherwise it 
not apply to you. The next step is a re 
view of “theory” to strengthen the weak 
places and to make vour knowledge of the 
others still more 


signs for familiarity and rapidity of exe 


sure Practice on word 


cution. Extend the practice to vocabulary 
words and the special phrases given it 
Manual as well 


Read plate 


the Eighth lesson in the 
as special commercial phrase Ss. 
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Jury Phrases 


| These jury phrases will run through several numbers of the magazine 


What is vour nan 


What is vour nan ple is 


state vour nan 


our name please 


your natin ind residence 


your name, residence ima 


Oct upation 


Will vou state vour name 


(rive us your n 


W he re did you 


Wher did you resick 


Where do you work 


W here did vou work 


W here ire you emploved 


\re you emploved 


the present time 


Prior to th it 


Prior to that tinne 


Before that time 


Were vou engaged 


\t the tine 


What is vour occupatior 


What wa your busines 


Place of busines 


Where is vour place of business 


Line of busines 


What is 


what line of business 


\re vou married 
\re you 


When were vi 


Have vou any childret 


How many childret 


Were there in 


Member of your family 


Have you 


Have you any prejudice 


y ou have no pre judice 


You have no bias or pre judice 


You have no pre vclice or bias 
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Jury Phrases—(Continued) 


Conscientious scruples Burden of proof 


Capital punishment Bevond a reasonable doubt 


For or against the plaintifi Bevond all reasonable doubt 


For or against the defendant : 
Would vou be willing 


For or against the complainant To take into consideration 


Fair and impartial , lo take into account 


r and impartial trial 
ul rit p : Instructions of the court 


air and impartial juror 
As to the law of the case 


iir and impartial juryman 
For the fact 


‘air and impartial verdict :, 
In my plac 


air and impartial to both sides 
In your mind 





n your judgment 
In your frame of mind 


In my judgment 
In the same frame of mind 


In your experience : 
: In my mind 


our experience 
lo my mind 


\re you acquainted with the de 
fendant 


\re you acquainted with the plain 
tiff 


Preponderance of the evidence 
Preponderance of evidence , I believe I have 


From a preponderance of the evi 
dence 


I believe I would 


Greater weight of the evidence _ , 
t t 1 { ce aen I think 


From a preponderance or greater A Yes, sir, I think so 
weight of the evidence 
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atter studiously. Observe all the elements 
Try to imitate the 
lates. Carry good style into your prac- 
tical work as far as conditions will permit. 
a mental picture of 
ill the forms you find in your reading 
itter. 


f artistic execution. 


Create and maintain 


The Practical Side 
Next month we shall take up the method 
developing the practical side of style. 
(he process of developing speed is much 
like an interesting story in fiction—each 
You do not want 
to miss one interesting step in the story. 


chapter is a certain step. 


When you have finished the story you will 
not need to go back and fill in the gaps. 
Che same is true of shorthand. You can’t 
link or a lesson; the completed 
whole, in its highest and best use, is de 


miss a 


pendent on every detail. 


Sadie M. Smathers 


N December we printed a 
account of the work of Miss Smathers 
as reporter in the famous Myrtle Haw 


new Spape r 


kins murder trial, and we now have pleas 


ure in printing herewith a photo of this 


wccomplished reporter. 




















Miss Smathers is the official court ste 
nographer for the Fourteenth Judicial 
District of North Carolina and is a mem 
ber of the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
She acquired her knowledge 


\ssociation. 
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her own efforts, 


of Gregg Shorthand by 
and has held her present position for sev 


eral years. 
C2 


Our List of Reporters 


Since we published in November the 


list of 
Gregg Shorthand, the following have been 
added: 

Cason, A. C., Jr. Official Deputy Reporter 
for the Forty-fourth Judicial District Court in 
and for the County of Dallas, State of Texas 
General Court and Convention reporting. 311 
North Texas Building, Dallas, Tex. 

Cochburn, Charles. Official Reporter for the 
Second Judicial District of North Dakota, 
Devils Lake, N. D 

Fogelberg, A. E. 


supplementary reporters using 


Stenographer for the 


Ninth Judicial District of Kansas. Hutchin 
son, Kans. 
Gallagher, Beldon M. County Reporter for 


the Justice Courts of Santa Clara County, San 
Jose, Cal 

Hart, Carl W General Court 
porter. Elmira, N. Y. 

Kirkpatrick, Frances. Official Court Reporter 
for Adams County. 704 Vermont Street, Quin 
ey, Ill. 

LaRue, Pearl I. Official Reporter of the 
Marion Superior Court, and of the Shelby Su 


and Law Re 


perior Court of Shelbyville, Ind. Room 5, 
Court House, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lecompte, Gus G. Official Court Reporter, 


Ninth Judicial District of Oklahoma, Okemah, 
Okla. 

Murphy, Mary C. Court Reporter, Carlin 
ville, Tl. 


Terry, Sumner. Official Reporter for Circuit 
Court, Shelbyville, Ind. 
Vice, Pearl. Official 
cola, Ill 


Court Reporter, Tus 


N. S. R. A. Speed Contest 
The speed contest committee of the Na 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
19138 contest has been appointed, 


tional 
for the 
and is composed of the following: 

J. N. Kimball, 1358 Broadway, New 
(Chairman). 

J. EK. Fuller, Goldey 
Del., Secretary. 

Edward H. Eldridge, Boston 

Frank H. Barto, Washington 

Walter M. Scott, Limo, Ohio. 

James F. Campbell, New York. 

J. A. Williams, Council Bluffs, lowa 


y ork 


College, Wilmington, 


The place of the contest has not yet 
been decided upon nor has the date been 
set: but like last vear it will probably be 
held in the latter part of August. 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Business Letters 


Gentlemen: 

In reply to your letter of the 10th, we will 
make you a price on dry wood as follows: Oak 
or hickory, body wood all split, at $5.00 a load; 
the green bass-wood or poplar at $8.00, which 
we will deliver to cars at Chicago. These prices 
are good during this month only. We can make 
prompt delivery of any wood you may desire. 

We thank you for the business you have given 
us and hope to be favored with a great many 
of your orders in the coming year. Prompt 
attention is assured you. 

Very truly vours, 
Dear Sirs: 

You wished us to notify you when coal was 
at its best price. The market is such that we 
think it is at that point now. It is our belief 
that it will rise from this time on at the rate 
of about ten cents a month. If you wish our 
representative to call, please notify us on the 
form which we enclose. 

~ ery respectfully, 
Dear Sir: 

We have your favor of the 5th inst. and are 
pleased to hand you herewith a copy of our 
hook, for which we ask your courteous atten 
tion. We enclose our market letter and will 
mail same to you each day, which will keep you 
up-to-date as to the course of the market. 

We shall be pleased to handle orders whether 
for grain, stocks or cotton. Wheat, corn and 
pork are all very low in price at present and 
the buyers will soon see a bulge which will carry 
values much higher. The advance markets are 
now very low and any move which takes place 
will be to higher and not lower figures. Dur- 
ing the present narrow range in the market, 
some business can be done, -but for a satisfac 
tory business we advise you to buy and hold 
the above mentioned stock. At any rate, let 
us hear from you promptly. 

Yours very truly, 
My dear Sir: 

We have just received advice from Mr. Hart 
that the charter for our company cannot be 
granted before next month. He has taken great 
pains to make the work in the field thorough 
and during his sojourn among the farmers has 
led them to see the merits of our churns and 
other dairy devices. Our milk carts are to be 
used very largely. The broad tires on the 
wheels meet with favor and he asserts that vou 
will see a cart with our “three stars” in more 
than half of the old farmers’ yards. 

I hope we can be ready to begin business by 
the last of March. 

Very truly yours, 


Dear Sirs: 

Since Mr. Rodgers has administered the af 
fairs of this firm thev are in a worse state than 
ever before. If you should learn of a man whom 


you think worthy to be put in charge of 
work I wish you would let me know. 
service seems hard to get at any price, but 
will urge the members to adjust the matte 
salary in such a manner that we may get 
filled. I hope you can give me some aid 
assure you that I shall appreciate hearing fro 
vou about the matter 

Cordially yours, 


oO 
Condensing Energy 

The girl who is operating a typewriter does 
appear to be doing very heavy physical labor 
compared with the brawny individual in 
stoke-hole who is shoveling coal into a hung 
furnace, but this is one of the many instanc: 
in which superficial appearances are deceptive 
as a comparison of the force expended by thi 
two will show. 

The stoker may be credited with handling o 
ton of coal per hour or eight tons per day, plu 
the weight of his shovel Adding his shovel t 
his 17,960 pounds of coal, he expends about 
20,000 pounds of energy 

For each key struck on the typewriter ther 
is an expenditure of something like three ounc: 
of energy, Or say one pound to the average 
word. A fair operator will average 1,500 word 
an hour, or in eight hours 12,000 words—-twelv: 
thousand pounds of energy. To throw over the 
carriage for each new line requires on an 1 
erage three pounds of force Twelve thousa! 
words will make a thousand lines, so there ar 
three thousand pounds of energy to be added 
to the twelve thousand, making fifteen thou 
sand pounds of energy expended—which com 
pares pretty well with the stoker’s twenty thor 
sand, all things considered. \ really fast oj 
erator would push the expenditure of energy u 
to twenty-five thousand pounds or more. Th 
you can determine the amount of energy yo 
expend by timing your day’s work or you 
speed on the machine. It is interesting som 
times to find out just how much energy we d 
expend.—From Harper's Weekly. 


wat 


tJ 


Stiff Competition the Salvation of the 
Manufacturer 


+} 


\bsolutely no improvements are made it 
quality of the product in any line where 
manufacturers get together under a_ so-calle 
“gentlemen's working agreement.” The memb« 
of this agreement become stagnant. They a: 
contented to drift along, making a product 
good as that produced by their competitor 
Just as soon as competing manufacturers ent 
into a working agreement covering pric 
terms, trade discounts or volume of producti« 
they cease to reach out for improvements 
quality, efficiency, durability, attractiveness 
package and other trade-winning advantag: 
until some day they awake with a jolt to f 


t? 
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intrenched 
their trade is 


their supposedly set urely 
has been undermined 

viy but surely slipping away. 

Nothing in this world can stand absolutely 
; so the manufacturer to-day must either go 

forward middle 


pros 


and 


kward or there is no 
na 
\ notable instance of this is shown to-day in 
embroidery silk industry \ few years ago 
ve of the largest manufacturers of this com 
wodity came to the conclusion that they were not 
' profit and that the re- 
free show cases 
into a 


iking a big enough 
er was demanding too many 
d other trade helps. So they entered 
yentleman’s working agreement” which proved 
a panacea for the trouble. They no longer 
vht each other tooth and nail for business, 
either did they spur their factory superintend 
ents on to innovations in an effort to reduce th 
st of manufacture and improve the quality 
the goods. 
During this inactive period on the part of the 
iing silk manufacturers up sprung a new 
competitor, the manufacturer of mercerized 
embroidery cotton. And when the silk manu 
facturers woke up they found that the maker 
cotton embroidery had secured a per- 
manent hold on the embroidery business, some- 
ng they had never able to do in the 
irs gone by in spite of repeated efforts to do 
0 lo-day the silk manufacturer has come to 
recognize the maker of cotton floss as a foeman 


floss 


been 


worthy of his steel. 

There are innumerable instances in trade such 
is cited above. But let us now turn to a group 
if manufacturers who from infancy have fought 
ih other at turn of the road When 
wequaintances sit down in a friendly poker game 
they tack a sign on the wall that reads: “Here's 
vhere all friendship ceases,” and this has been 
the slogan of the manufacturers of ready roof- 
ng. . . . Each manufacturer was constantly 


every 


striving to improve his product and at the same 
time reduce the cost of making as well as sell- 
ng. The result is to-day the builder can obtain 
n excellent quality of durable weather-proof 
nd water-proof ready roofing at a price so low 
that he cannot afford to use anv other stvle of 
nate rial. , 
Just So surely 
he salvation of the 
irely will it prevent dry rot and retrograding 
Jame s RB Mil- 


as stiff competition has been 
roofing industry, just so 


inv manufacturing industry 


The Empty Desk 


In a private office down on Nassau Street, in 
New York, stands a large, flat-topped mahog 
ny desk that wears an habitual air of lonely 
andonment Its polished upper surface has 

cheerful-looking litter upon it, but gleams 

re and cold under the electrolier. There are 

» wire baskets for letters, no tickler-cabinets 

‘ indexed cards, no huddle of books and maps 

d documents. On this desk there is absolutely 
thing except an inkwell, of Norman sim 

city, and a pen. 
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Ihe desk has a tier of drawers on each side 
of the middle space, but if you open them you 
will find them empty. The manufacturers who 
made these drawers apparently 
able thought to them, for they 
into curious compartments, some big, some lit 
tle. There are adjustable partitions and locked 
But if you will 


gave consider 
are spaced off 


travs and a secret receptable. 
pull out each drawer and peer into every cranny 
you will discover only emptiness. Hollow sounds 
and disheartening will be your only 
reward, 

Yet all signs this is the 
center of a young sold 
hundred million dollars’ worth of the goods in 
which he deals—real his is his desk, 
at which he sits in his office, and where every 
thing in his great business finds its focus. The 
private office of Joseph P. Day is a paradox, 

The desk—of itself only a piece of office 
equipment—typifies something really worth 
studying. It stands as a symbol of 
traordinary capacity for handling a 
business which distinguishes Mr. Day 
great number of other men, as well, who find 
themselves hemmed in by the crowding demands 
of commercial Manhattan. 


vacancy 


working 
several 


fail, for 
man who has 


estate 


that ex 
complex 
and a 


Five years ago Mr. Day used the same desk, 
but it was not empty Its top was buried a 
foot deep in places with letters, deeds, mort 
were jammed 


and maps. Its drawers 


card index systems, with stuffed folders, 


gages 
with 
with bulging packets 

In those days Mr. Day sat at his dask during 
long hours, poring over the heap; three or four 
nights a week he remained there until midnight 
or later in a vain attempt to get out from under 
the load. Next morning its weight was sure to 
be bulkier and heavier than ever, notwithstand 
ing the fact that he had a private secretary, 
stenographers, clerks and general utility people 
at his instant command. 

When business called Mr. Day away from his 
office, he always cast doubtful and hesitating 
glances at the loaded desk before leaving. 
“Don’t touch anything on it!” he was wont to 
exclaim. “At the peril of your lives, don’t lay 
i finger on one solitary document !” 

Sometimes this admonition had to be dis 
obeyed, and then when Mr. Day returned, likely 
as not, the heap had to be excavated laboriously 
so that the head of the business might get into 
touch with it rhus important affairs 
were often forgotten, while 
that might have been earned drifted elsewhere 
The progress of impeded 
and the larger it grew, the slower became its 
Moreover, the labor tension 


again. 
neglected or fees 
the business was 
momentum. and 
were breaking down its owner. 

Then one day there came a revolution. With 


out compromise, the mahogany desk was cleaned 


out and swept off. “Don’t leave even a scrap 
of paper!” its former slave commanded. And 
since that day not a scrap has littered it, inside 
Nothing ever remains upon it longer 
necessary for the actual attention of Mr 
Documents come and go by 
and partitions 


And 


or out 
than 
Day or his callers. 
magic, but the compartments 
are superfluous. They ar 


never used 
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meanwhile the business has grown by leaps, 
while its proprietor has every detail at his in- 
stant command. 

This change in the management methods 
merely follows out an axiom of efficiency en- 
gineers—that high-grade workers should not be 
forced to perform low-grade routine proced- 
ures. Many an executive could add thousands 
of dollars to the net income of his house annu- 
ally were he able to concentrate on the big 
things and leave the lesser duties to less im- 
portant employees. He finds himself unable to 
do this—why? Because efficiency engineering 
hasn’t gained enough of a foothold in his estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. Day evolved a simple but comprehensive 
method by which all the detail of his office was 
taken by a young woman and her assistants. 
Just outside his private room she sits at her 
desk, with her hands on the levers, so to speak, 
that run the heavy train of minutiae. An elab- 
orate filing system takes care of the documents, 
while in this young woman’s desk are cards and 
files and tickler systems that direct every rou- 
tine move of her chief. 

When he sits down in the morning at his 
empty desk he is handed a pocket memorandum 
showing his engagements for the day, with the 
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hour for each. The papers that demand | 
immediate attention are laid before him, and, 
at the touch of a button, removed. Another 
list is given him, indicating the office matt 
that must have his attention during the da 
Ten minutes before the time he must leave 
keep an appointment a reminder is laid on h 
desk, and if he lingers beyond a designat: 
minute he receives a verbal warning. As ne 
matters arise that call for future attention, 
stenographer takes down the substance; and 
the wonderful tickler system at the desk just 
outside absorbs it, and assures its being take: 
up at the right time. When Mr. Day prepare 
to leave town, his transportation and sleeping 
car tickets are handed him automatically. A 
taxicab comes without a word from him. The 
various documents he is to require on the trip 
are put into his hand as he leaves the office 

Mr. Day attributes much of his extraordi 
nary success to his systematic conduct of at 
fairs, and to a perseverance that knew no r 
buffs. “Perseverance, in its true 
says, “does not lie in doing the same thing over 
a thousand times. It may have been done wrong 
at first. Real perseverance lies in creating 
new and better ways to do_ it.”—Hearsi 
Maqazine. : 


sense, he 
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The Acquisition of Speed 


HOULD great difficulty be found in 
obtaining speed practice, a good sub- 
stitute is to take a newspaper or book, 

read the words aloud, and, as the sounds 
fall upon the ear, trace the outlines with 
pen or pencil upon paper. Practice brings 
speed in this direction. If Carlyle’s “Sar- 
tor Resartus”’ is dealt with in this fashion, 
an unusually large range of words will 
have been covered. Many a leisure half- 
hour can thus be utilized profitably when 
the services of a reader are not available. 
By this means the shorthand writer can al- 
most dispense with dictation practice for 
weeks at a stretch, and yet not lose that 
speed which has perhaps taken him months 
toacquire. . .. . 

To reach a bona fide speed of over 200 
words per minute, much persistence, hard 
work and enthusiasm, extending over some 
years, are necessary, together with a cer- 
tain natural aptitude, but there seems no 
reason why the average student of short- 
hand who has learned the system thorough- 
ly should not, with a fair amount of hard 
work and practice, succeed in writing up 
to 150 words a minute—which is sufficient 
for ordinary requirements. If he can 


reach a higher speed, so much the better, 

as he will do his ordinary work with 

greater ease and assurance. 
William F. Smart. 


~ * = 


N an article in the Stenographer com 

menting on the results of a comparison 

and analysis of the notes of the ex 
pert reporters who took part in the recent 
shorthand speed contests Mr. Charles T 
Platt says: 

Learners, especially, should note that thes 
experts use fairly full outlines. Moral: Speed 
depends largely on thorough mastery of pri: 
ciples, a wise selection of forms for the com 
mon words and phrases, and then patient, 
laborious practice until the mental picture ir 
stantly responds to the call of the spoke 
words—that is the “speed secret.” Above al 
avoid exceptions to broad rules. Exceptio! 
impose mental checks, and as the mental ope! 
ation precedes the manual, exceptions produ 
hesitation and consequent loss of speed. R 
member that an unfacile form evolved fro 
a simple rule flows from the pen much mo! 
rapidly than a more facile one that eluc 
the memory because of exceptional featur 
This last remark especially applies to the wri! 
ing of unusual words, and even the most « 
pert reporter is constantly meeting them. 


“ 
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Walt Whitman on Words 


(For key to this plate, see “* Expert Shorthand Speed Course,”’ pages 128, 129 and 130.) 
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(For key to this plate, see ** Expert Shorthand Speed Course,”’ pages 130 and 131.) 








